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SIR JOHN. 



CHAPTi^R I. 

ROGER. 

SIR JOHN'S marriage had been a great 
trial to Roger Lavington. *For years 
now it had been his proudest hope not only 
to be the head of the family, but to shed 
upon the family itself lustre and honour un- 
known to it before. His inherited position, 
and his natural abilities together, appeared 
to render this hope, proud though it might 
be, not unreasonable. For the last ten 
years he had been taught by Sir John him- 
self to consider himself the heir, and had 
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2 SIR JOHN. 

been publicly recognized as such. Sir John 
had assured him, after the death of the first 
Lady Lavington, that nothing was further 
from his thoughts than a second marriage ; 
but that his wife had urged upon him, when 
she was dying, and he had felt the force of 
her wishes, the claims of his niece's chil- 
dren. It was then he had proposed to 
Roger the plan which had been concocted 
between Mrs. Gwynnett and himself for 
uniting the title and estates, and for doing 
justice at once to the Setouns and himself — 
a plan which Roger had received with favour, 
and at the time regarded as a pledge, had 
any pledge been wanting, of the certainty of 
his succession. 

He had not liked Katie from the first ; 
but he had not thought of her marry- 
ing Sir John, feeling quite confident that 
Sir John would not marry at all. On 
that first day he had seen her, he had felt 
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she was making up to himself. Had she 
been unengaged he would have found no 
difficulty in guessing her motive ; but, world- 
ly-wise as he was, he felt that, under all the 
circumstances, the idea which would other- 
wise have suggested itself quite naturally, 
was hardly to be entertained. Roger was 
neither a very vain nor a very easily flat- 
tered man, and, though he was certainly a 
worldly man, his own keen sense of honour 
blinded him a little as to the probably 
dishonourable character of others. His 
feeling to Katie had been rather a nameless 
sense of distrust than a suspicion of any 
definite kind. But the moment he had heard 
of Sir John's marriage, his mind had leapt 
to the right conclusion. She would have 
the old man, since she could not get the 
young one. Harry had only been accepted 
when nothing greater had seemed possible 
of attainment. 
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4 SIR JOHN. 

The shock received on the arrival of Sir 
John's letter had probably been as great to 
Roger as to his aunt or Janet, but he had 
concealed it better. As I have said, he had 
been especially anxious to conceal it from 
Jenny. Jenny had given up voluntarily the 
title and estates. Strange as it appeared, 
they had seemed nothing to her, and he 
had a sort of feeling that, if she were to 
know how much they had been to him, she 
might despise him. 

Now, to be despised by anybody was 
more unpleasant to Roger Lavington even 
than to most people, but to be despised by 
Jenny Setoun would, he was conscious, be 
quite intolerable. So the proud man suf- 
fered, and gave no sign. He had so much 
self-command, or rather, perhaps, that 
natural reserve of character and undemon- 
strativeness of manner which obviate the 
necessity for self-command, that he seemed 
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able to take an interest }n his aunt's and 
Jenny's share of the misfortune as if he 
had had none in it himself. Yet Jenny 
would have liked him better, perhaps, if she 
had understood his disappointment. It was 
the want of feeling, the apparent coldness 
in Roger which repelled and froze her. 
Her own feelings were so restless, at times 
so wild and bitter, and his calmness chafed 
her. It was such a different sort of calm- 
ness from that of old grannie. Grannie's 
was like that of some lake, reflecting the 
feelings and thoughts of others as the 
smooth waters reflect the rocks and the 
mountains, and the trees bright with the 
blossoms of spring, or the fading leaves of 
autumn ; whether covered with summer ver- 
dure or winter snow, faithful with heart- 
sympathy, calm with the peace of eternity. 
Roger's calmness, on the contrary, seemed 
rather that of an ice-bound river, receiving 
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nothing, giving nothing back, wintry, hard, 
and lifeless. Yet he had been true, and 
even generous, and she wished, she wished 
very much, her gratitude were warmer and 
more instinctive in its tone — less of a duty, 
more of a spontaneous sentiment. 

After dinner, when Roger had followed 
the ladies to the drawing-room, which he 
did immediately, Mrs. Gwynnett rose, nod- 
ded, and vanished, saying she was going to 
look over some old lace with her maid, and 
Jenny knew that Roger had been left to 
argue her into what his aunt called ''rea- 
son." It was not Roger's nature to 
beat about the bush. He came and sat 
down by her at once. His tone was gentle, 
gentler than she had ever known it before. 
It seemed to her ear that there was in it 
even a chord of depression which harmoniz- 
ed with her own feelings. For the moment 
it soothed her wretchedness. 
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"Janet," he said, "for want of a better 
advocate, I suppose, my aunt has chosen 
me to try to persuade you to make up 
your mind to make her house your home. 
She is attached to you, she is your rela- 
tion, and, as I see it, it would be a mutual 
benefit." 

But all that Jenny said was, " She is very 
good." 

" Yes, Janet, I think she is very good — 
and — and so are you. I tjiink you might 
be happy together." 

" Happy !" Her eyes filled at the words 
with tears that she could not repress. " Oh, 
I am miserable I and I have no right to 
inflict my misery on her — or — on you 
either." 

" Poor child ! poor child !" and it was 
with difficulty he restrained an impulse — an 
impulse he had never had in his life be- 
fore — to put hi arm round Jenny and draw 
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her to his heart. But he was so unused to 
express, perhaps even to experience, any feel- 
ing of the kind that the impulse, and the 
restraint he put upou himself, only made 
him awkward. "Janet," he said, much 
with the air of enunciating a mere truism, 
as, indeed, it was, though at the moment he 
felt it for a truth, " I believe life is all dis- 
appointment for us all, but some of us 
deserve it more than others — I more than 
you, for example, because " 

"Because?" her interest for a moment 
was aroused. 

" Because my wishes were set upon more 
selfish ends." 

'* Yes — you have, of course, had a great 
disappointment, too. How selfish I have 
been to be thinking only of my own 1" 

" But you despise me, perhaps, for being 
so much disappointed." Even Jenny, pre- 
occupied as she was, noticed that there was 
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some anxiety in his face, though she was 
at a loss to guess the cause. 

" Indeed, I do not despise you. I only 
wish I could do anything — I wish I could." 

" If you could not give me your sym- 
pathy, you could give me your pity." 

"My pity! Would that signify to 
you?" 

'' A great deal, Janet. Do not doubt it. 
I have no — no relations but mv aunt and 

at 

yourself. We had hoped you belonged to 
us." 

" Did you want me to belong to you ?" 

"Want you?" was all he said, and he 
was not looking at her. 

''One thing I have felt amidst all this 
distress was that Harry and I should belong 
to one another again as we did when we 
were — long ago." 

" But Harry must be so much away, and 
you will want somebody when he is gone. 
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10 SIR JOHN. 

Let my aunt be your aunt, and let me be — 
as you once promised — your cousin and 
your — friend." 

** You are my cousin and my friend, and 
Mrs. Gwynnett, too, shall be my aunt, but 
I should like to be — to do something." 

''Poor little Janet! What can you — I 
mean, what should you like to do ?' 

'* I cannot be a governess, for I do not 
know — I mean, I have not been taught any 
accomplishments. But I have sometimes 
thought — do you know, I have sometimes 
written little poems and tales — and — I dare- 
say you think I am not clever enough to do 
that " 

'* Indeed I do not think so — you have 
originality and thought — but I very much 
doubt your making a livelihood in any such 
way. I should not like such a life of struggle 
for you, Janet. Stay with my aunt, at any 
rate, and write and publish if you can. At 
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least, you must stay till Harry comes, and 
after that it will be time enough to think 
of further arrangements. I do not see how 
I can believe in your recognition of my 
cousinship, if you do not agree to this." 
" You may believe it. It is not that. 

Roger ! if you only knew how I long 
to do something — to go somewhere — to 
shake off this misery — to have some hope. 

1 know I am impatient and wicked, but, 
oh, forgive me ! It has been all so cruel — 
so cruel !" 

A great sob burst from her heart in the 
vain attempt to suppress her agitation. And, 
with a new feeling of tenderness and pity, 
this time Roger did draw her close to his 
heart, and kiss her on the forehead. 

Then, as he saw her amazed countenance 
and wide, astonished eyes, he cried, 

" Forgive me, Janet. I ask your pardon 
humbly, if I have offended you ; but — but I 
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do not know how best to express the sincerity 
of my sympathy, or the greatness of my 
respect." 

"I have nothing to forgive you, Cousin 
Roger," Jenny said, quite simply; and, 
though amazement still lingered in her face, 
she added, without the slightest blush — " I 
ought perhaps rather to have asked you to 
forgive me for never having guessed before 
how strongly you could feel for other 
people." 

Now such an answer from any other 
woman than Jenny Setoun would, under 
the circumstances, have appeared to Roger 
Lavington a wonderful proof of her con- 
summate tact and knowledge of the world. 
In another he would have admired its con- 
scious dignity and self-possession, but in 
Jenny he was persuaded that the dignity 
was without consciousness, and had nothing 
to do with tact, but was dignity of mind. 
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pure and simple, that knew no guile, and 
feared none. But not the less amidst his 
admiration did he feel, with a sort of stab, 
that Jenny's unconsciousness had, as it were, 
put him without the pale of that class of 
feelings which it might at least have been 
supposed possible that he, as a man, might 
entertain for her as a woman. 

" I think I had better go now," she said, 
" and find Mrs. Gwynnett, and tell her how 
grateful I shall be to accept her hospitality 
at least till Harry comes." 

He followed her with his eyes as she left 
the room, and it seemed, when the door 
had closed upon her, as if some presence 
from a purer world had vanished, and left 
all behind it impoverished and dim. 

" Darling !" he said to himself, almost 
articulately ; and then, as he sat looking at 
the door through which she had disappear- 
ed, his mind's eye seemed to travel along 
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the shining path made by her footsteps to a 
life such as he had never dreamt of till he 
had known Jenny — the blessed dual life 
where two feel as one, hope as one, strive 
together as one for a common end — an end 
the nearer to which they draw, the nearer 
they are to each other and to heaven. Let 
us not say there is no such life. Trials, 
wearinesses, imperfections accompany it, 
but it winds through them all like a sun-lit 
river, by the rocks and shoals, under the 
frowning shadows, to the dim ocean, where 
all life flows into eternity. 

Such a life, or something like it, Roger 
Lavington seemed now to catch a glimpse 
of. That stern, prosaic, matter-of-fact suc- 
cess after which he had so eagerly panted, 
with its worldly positions, its cold magnifi- 
cence, its unshared power, looked hard and 
uninviting as a walk through the kingdom 
of Pluto. Yet the vague prospect of that 
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future which rules the present for us all 
had none of that " all for love and the 
world well lost " sentiment which is at once 
mtfwkish and demoralizing. The same ob- 
jects nearly as of old presented themselves 
to his view as worthy of attainment, but to 
be sought for a different purpose, and in a 
different spirit ; and, even should he fail to 
attain them, he felt then, though he could 
not put it into words, dimly, vaguely, like a 
glimpse of eternal truth, 

'* How far high failure overleaps the bound 
Of low successes." 
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CHAPTER II. 

OLD FRIENDSHIPS. 

T T was a week or two after this interview 
-*- between Roger and Jenny — a fine 
summer afternoon, with just that prophecy 
in it of the coming autumn frequently to be 
perceived in the warmest and brightest days 
of early September, or even the later part 
of August. 

From the window in the little drawing- 
room at the Brae, where grannie used to sit 
in the days that seemed so long ago now, 
one could see the little garden as of old, 
bright with asters and hollyhocks crimson 
and purple and white, intermingled with the 
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golden brown of French marigold and the 
deep blue of the salvia. Across the white 
road a band of reapers (shearers in the 
vernacular) were cutting with the sickle 
the ripe corn and binding it into sheaves, or 
'*stooks," as they called them. Among; 
them were several women dressed in dark 
blue petticoats and pink-striped jackets, 
mostly with sunburnt faces and yellow hair 
peeping out beneath their white mutches. 
The whole scene presented a pleasant pic- 
ture in the clear, mistless light — a picture 
to which the high, wooded bank, in the 
deep shadow of the afternoon, with the 
stream at its foot, flashing like a silver 
thread, formed a fitting background. 

Everything about the little room itself 
was unchanged ; every familiar, old- 
fashioned article in the same spot, even to 
the view of Holyrood on the wall, only a 
little yellower than it had been a dozen 
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18 SIR JOHN. 

years ago. Only grannie's chair had been 
removed, and stood now by the end window 
commanding the view of the Redshiels road. 
In this chair, gazing on the road as it sloped 
downwards between the trees, sat a man 
about the middle height, still quite young, 
though somewhat bronzed and weather- 
beaten, and with a thread of premature 
grey mingling here and there on the temples 
with the brown curly locks of his still plenti- 
ful hair. Nature had given this young man 
a frank, intelligent countenance ; and much 
intercourse with men of different nations 
and different ways had added ease and 
readiness, which I do not call polish, because 
it was not anything merely external, but an 
effluence from the very core of his being. 
One would have said also that his had been 
intended for one of those happy, unconscious 
dispositions carrying with them their own 
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sunshine, and destined to bless and to be 
blest. But at this moment the face had 
another expression. There was a look of 
weariness and disgust on the forehead, and 
of suppressed pain in the closed lips. He 
had a botanical book in his hand, and a few 
wild flowers lay on the window-ledge beside 
him, but he was not looking at either, but, 
as I have said, apparently gazing out upon 
the road which led to the town. 

On a low four-legged seat or stool, with 
a top of faded worsted work, Jenny was 
seated in the other window, working pat- 
terns fall of holes, in muslin, which, twenty 
or thirty years ago, used to be called 
"broderie Anglaise." She was working 
steadily, only looking anxiously across the 
room now and then at Harry. Jenny, as 
we know, in her childhood, had not been 
fond of work, but now she found — as many 
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20 SIR JOHN. 

a woman besides Penelope, and Matilda of 
Normandy, has found — that it soothed and 
occupied her, when employments making 
more intellectual demand would have been 
impossible, and merely left her mind to prey 
upon itself. Jenny looked somewhat sad, 
too, but more patiently sad than her brother. 
He turned his eyes at last from the window, 
and, fixing them on her, looked at her for 
some seconds, but without any relaxation of 
his countenance. At last he said, with some 
irritation, 

" How can you keep on and on at that 
tiresome nonsense with such patience ? T 
am sure I hardly know whether most to 
admire it or despise it." 

*' Admire it, dear, since it does me good," 
and Jenny looked at him with the glisten- 
ing eyes which were at that instant more 
on his account than her own. It made her 
heart ache that Harry should be so changed. 
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Harry who had always been the first to 
cheer and encourage everybody else. 

" Well, then, I do admire it, Jenny. But 
a man wants something stronger and more 
stirring. I am ashamed of myself; but 
nothing will set me to rights but a good stiff 
gale on a rocky coast, with the knowledge 
that the lives of my brave men hang on 
every order I give them. I long to hear 
the roar of the storm, and be breasting the 
waves, with the salt spray on my face, and 
the heart and the brain of a man in my 
body." 

" Harry 1" cried Jenny, with a face pale 
with dismay ; '' but you might not be able 
to save your men, and — and don't you think 
of me, Harry ?" 

Harry tossed his botanical specimens out 
of the window, and closed his book with a 
•clap. 

" My good little Jenny ! I wish I had 
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never thought of anybody but you. If it 
were not for you, I would say away with 
the whole false sex !" 

'*Is it only my sex that is false?" she 
asked, with a slight quiver of her lip. 

The angry frown which had in a measure 
left Harry's face returned, and he set his 
teeth bitterly. 

" If it were not for you, I would horse- 
whip the fellow." After a second he added, 
more calmly, " I daresay you are right. 
One sex is as bad as the other; but you 
don't know how, for months and years — 
still I suppose I can bear it like another 
man." But, as he spoke, his chest heaved, 
he clasped his hands before his face, and a 
deep sob shook his strong young frame. 

Jenny drew her stool close to him, and 
laid her head upon his knee, for she did not 
know what to say. It was the first time 
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since that day when she had met him at 
Portsmouth, so full of joy and happy spirits 
and trusting affection, which her hard destiny 
had bound her to destroy, that he had al- 
luded to the subject ; and she was glad of 
it, yet she felt puzzled now the time had 
come. 

But as he took his hands from his face it 
had another expression, more like the kind, 
warm-hearted Harry of old, though with 
something of the look he used to have when 
he had been scolded, as he conceived, un- 
justly by Aunt Tommie. Tenderly as a 
mother, or as old grannie herself, he 
smoothed back Jenny's long, loose, curling 
hair, such as people wore then, saying, 

" I am not so cross-grained as I seem. I 
should be an ungrateful brute if I did not 
thank God we had one another to believe 
in. Let the rest of the world " 
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« Hush-sh— you will think better of it. 
dear, as I have done. There is Aunt 

Tommie." 

" Good, absurd old soul ! Why, she has 
as much deference for me now as if I were 
admiral of the fleet." Hb laugh did Jenny 
good to hear, and she smiled herself, with 
tears in her eyes. " I believe," he added, 
"she thinks it is all because she was so 
strict about the dictionary spelling and the 
multiplication table that I am now Com- 
niandor Henry Setoun, with a promise of 
being ix»*tod to the Athene as soon as she is 
put in cvnuttussion." 

**Aud thot* aK> R».^r Lavington, and 
A^x*.\^ Ov^^lvnv Attvl ow^tt Mrs. Gwynnett — ^I 
Wluvvxv xu Uunw all O Harrv I it does me 
*v> »^»«v^h gysH\ ^,, v^^vu^v* i^^ people. 1 only 
^v\*h UvN^,f v^.^^, j^^^ ^^ ^^^^:^ ^^ Impelling." 
" ^ vUnx^ iVmk W \* tx-p^^Uitxg. H^ seems 
^^*\v ^vxxwxxN W"*, I WW him. and I do 
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believe ray getting promotion so soon is 
partly due to his influence. Jenny ?" The 
name was pronounced interrogatively. 

"Yes, he has been very good; and I 
believe some people in his place might have 
been affronted — you . know I wrote to you 
about it. Indeed, I think he was a little at 
first ; but now he is quite like a second 
brother, if anybody can be like that." 

Harry made no answer except by looking 
at her with an expression she could not 
understand. Then he fell into another fit 
of silence, his countenance grave enough, 
but neither so angry nor so pained as before. 
At last, rousing himself suddenly, and, as it 
were, mentally shaking himself, he said, 

" Suppose, Jenny, we have a walk this 
fine evening, and ask Aunt Tommie to put 
off tea for an hour." 

Jenny gladly complied, and ran up to her 
own room to put on her things. Through 
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the cytz. viifiiT «h<e heard Harry hammmg 
in a low io=.e a «t?n2 which was b^uuuiig 
to be a linle oa: of date even then, but 
which she and Harry had been used to ang 
in past days — 

^^ Shall I9 wasdng in despair. 
Die becaoae a woman's fair?" 

She lost many of the other words, bat 
heard again— 

'* If she be not fair for me, 
What care I for whom she be f *' 

ftiul hor heart went out to Harry — Harry 
the true, Harry the warm-hearted. 

••Put off the tea, Harry, did ye say? 
MargotI do yo hoar, the captain wishes the 
W\\ put off»** Maid Miss Tonuuie, and as she 
ll^lK^Ytnl \\\\\\ \\\\k\ Jouny with her eyes 
\l\wu tho i\nul, ftxMu tho kitchen window, 
who «»Ai\K nUt^kiu}* \vii)\ indigi\ation» 

'' Sol up Mi*» Ktttio Uutherfvml ! I wiah 
hsM^ UsUi>^*K\p j\\Y \vt' hov *uM n\AU* As if 
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there was another in braid Scotland, or 
your trash of English either, fit to hold the 
candle to our Harry !" 

" Ye may well say that, mem," said faith- 
ful Marget, " I mind even when the captain 
was a hempie callant, he had aye his heert 
in the right place, and a pleasant word on 
his tongue ;" and when her mistress had left 
the kitchen, like Harry's, her feelings found 
vent in song — ^in a plaintive old Scottish 
ditty — 

" For the sake of gold she left me, O, 
An' of all hope bereft me, O, 
For a great duke she's me forsook, 
An' to endless woe she's left me, O." 

" But I wadna be left to woe, gin I were 
the captain, by the like o' Katie Rutherford. 
I ne'er could hide her fause face, and there's 
as gude fish i' the sea as ever cam out 

O it. 

Having thus given utterance to such 
sentiment and philosophy as were in her, 
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Margaret made up the fire to be ready to 
boil the kettle when the time should couie 
for tea. 

*' Suppose," said Harry to his sister, 
"when they were outside of the gate, " we 
go down first to the Gordons, and see if 
Agnes will go with us." 

Jenny gladly turned her footsteps in the 
direction he wished, and, when they reached 
the Gordons' house, they found Agnes 
already with her things on ready to go 
out. Very quietly she agreed to accom- 
pany them. They did not go to the moor, 
for all three felt that the way went past 
Major Rutherford's house. They went up 
by the river-side to the channel where 
Margaret bleached her washing, crossed 
the stream, which the hot weather had 
made very shallow, on stepping stones, and, 
wandering up the grassy sward among the 
fairy rings, finally sat down upon a low 
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mound overhung by silver birch -trees, with 
the upland country behind them, and the 
Yule, with a clump of firs on the opposite 
side, in front. As Jenny looked at their 
sun-illumined tops against the blue intensity 
of the sky, she could not choose but com- 
pare them with golden spears in a field of 
azure. 

Here the three sat and talked pleasantly 
of common-place matters for some little time* 
At last, during a short pause, Harry said, 

" You cannot think, Agnes, what a bad 
humour I was in before I came out ^" 

" I do not quite believe you, Harry. Is 
it true, Jenny ?" 

" He appeared to say the only thing he 
could enjoy was a shipwreck." 

''That was only on account of the bad 
humour, for I enjoy this. I shall think I 
know of this moment if the shipwreck 
really does occur, Agnes. I don't know if 
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1 quite deserve you to believe it, but at sea 
I used to have no pleasanter memory than 
of your kindness, and of your father's house, 
and his goodness to me. We sailors think 
so much of the friends ashore/* 

Agnes would have liked to say, ''And 
your friends think of you, too/' remember- 
ing well how she had never heard the wind 
blow for years without thinking of Harry 
Setoun. But somehow she could not speak, 
and feared for some reason or other even 
to look at him. 

But Agnes had been long used to hide a 
secret in her heart, locked fast away from 
every human being. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LIFE REPEATS ITSELF. 



OUT of the bitter disappointments which 
had severally befallen Harry and 
Jenny Setoun, arose in renewed strength 
and perfection, like the phoenix from its 
ashes, the old fond affection of their child- 
hood. Once again they were alone in the 
world together, bound to each other by mu- 
tual misfortune, with no other love to come 
between them — clinging to one another, as 
they had clung in their orphan childhood, 
for their very heart's life. As the autumn 
months went on, and they were constantly 
together, Jenny could at times have said 
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she was happy — happy with that sort of 
saddened happiness which, if it be far from 
delight, is far further from misery. If she 
could only have Harry always thus, she 
felt she should ask no more now from life 
for herself. There was only the drawback, 
that she might not be sufficient for Harry 
as he was for her, that she ought indeed to 
wish for Harry a life and belongings of his 
own, with that stake in the future without 
which a man's life is held to be incomplete ; 
but which is so common a lot for woman 
that, even though unrelieved by active duties 
as a man's mostly is, we look upon it as 
almost a normal state ; or as a happy arrange- 
ment of Providence that, having no lives of 
their own, women may bestow such energies 
as they possess on us who have. 

Jenny was not mistaken in this intuitive 
feeling to which she had never given a 
name. Harry, though he bore his lot as a 
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brave man ought, was not resigned to it. 
He would have been indignant at anybody 
who should have suggested that there could 
be a woman superior to his sister, and he 
had made a vow in his heart that no object 
would he ever permit to interfere with her 
welfare ; but he had not so wide an intel- 
lectual horizon as Jenny ; the actual, the 
fact was always more present with him. 
To him the past was more past, and the 
future less present and less full of possi- 
bilities. Not but that this deficiency, if I 
may so call it, had its compensations. In 
times of gladness, and Harry, in the bright- 
ness of his spirits, did carry a fountain of 
gladness within himself, he did not, like his 
sister, feel that nameless, nervous dread of 
loss, that keen perception that sorrows and 
trials might come at any moment, which are 
ever present both with the more imaginative 
and more highly spiritual mind. Past trials 
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had not the same keen edge for him they 
had for Jenny, upon whom memory at times 
inflicted a wound but little less sharp than 
the actual occurrence. Nevertheless, the two 
were equally true and equally constant. 
Jenny had tried hard, and not without suc- 
cess, to take an interest in botany and 
natural science in general, though her mind 
was ever wandering away into analogies, 
and comparisons, and relationships, in- 
stead of confining itself to mastering accu- 
rately the facts before her. Harry, too, 
who, in his childhood, had hated books, and 
everything they contained in them, had 
learned to like history, as mere narrative and 
biography, and also some kinds of poetry, 
chiefly such as recounted stirring deeds or 
related to the affections. Another source of 
companionship for the two were the long 
rambles they took together, sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by Agnes. Occa- 
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sionally, too, Harry had a letter from Roger 
Lavington. 

These two men, so utterly unlike, seemed 
to have conceived a strong mutual regard. 
Probably they recognized in one another, 
so different in other respects, that natural 
truthfulness of character which is the only 
ground on which any real human affection 
can subsist. Probaby, too, their differences 
were mutually attractive, rather than repel- 
ling. The freshness of the sailor's mind, 
with his perfect transparency of character, 
had, no doubt, its attraction for the reticent, 
worldly-wise man ; while in Roger's know- 
ledge of life, and keen perception of the 
practical bearings of most things, the younger 
man was conscious of a wisdom upon which 
he could safely lean when his own manly 
intuitions failed him. Then Roger was as 
manly as himself, not, perhaps, with the 
same unconscious impulse that it was the 
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only thing possible to be, but because he 
deliberately chose to be so. Twists and 
turnings and crooked ways, and their pos- 
sible advantageous issues, were not undreamt 
of by Roger, as they were by Harry. Yet, 
though known to him, they were equally 
impossible. Harry was unconscious, as it 
were, of the existence of pitch, at least, in 
the concrete ; Roger was abundantly aware 
of it, but recoiled from its defilement with 
disgust. 

Then Roger had been so kind to Jenny — 
" like a brother !" When Harry said this to 
himself, he would ponder for a few seconds. 
Was it like a brother ? Jenny had refused 
to marry him, he knew, and he gave him 
credit for his magnanimity, for Harry felt 
that, though it was cruel to have been jilted, 
yet it must be very, very unpleasant to be 
refused. But once he had seen Roger^s 
eye, during those few miserable days they 
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were all in London together, follow Jenny 
as she left the room, and, engrossed as he 
was with his own wretchedness, he had 
marked something unusual in his counte- 
nance, though he had been too unhappy at 
the time to think about it. 

But now he remembered it. Jenny her- 
self had told him that, though a good and 
honourable man, Roger was not a man to 
marry from motives of ajOfection, and that, 
unless he met a person perfectly suitable in 
worldly circumstances, she thought he might 
never marry at all. Was Jenny right? 
She was a better judge of people, he knew, 
than he was. Still was she really right in 
this matter ? 

So passed the early winter, and, a few 
weeks after Christmas, Harry Setoun was 
posted into the AihenS^ and ordered to 
India. Early in February he was to leave 
Redshiels to enter upon that life of action 
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and danger in which his soul delighted, 
although alongside of it, as it were, he also 
delighted in a life of simple and affectionate 
domesticity. Jenny was glad, for Harry's 
sake, when she saw his eye brighten, and 
his whole being, like a drooping plant re- 
freshed by a timely shower, become, as it 
were, erected and exalted by the news ; 
but she dreaded the days, and the months, 
perhaps the years without Harry, for her- 
self, and a weight fell upon her spirits as 
her imagination went out into the details of 
that bereaved future. Probably hers were 
not the only spirits upon which a weight 
fell. 

The day before his departure, Harry and 
Jenny dined at Dr. Gordon's. Miss Tommie 
had declined, as she had a little cold, and 
late hours (the doctor dined at four o'clock) 
did not suit her. So her " nephew the cap- 
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tain'* and Jenny had promised to return 
home immediately after tea. 

That pleasant meal, with its accompani- 
ments of bread and butter, and all sorts of 
preserves, and a knead cake made on pur- 
pose for Harry, was still on the loo table in 
the doctor's cheerful drawing-room, though 
the whole party had gathered closely to- 
gether in a group round the blazing fire, 
when Harry suddenly started up. 

" Jenny, we must be gone. We promised 
Aunt Tommie that we should be home at 
eight o'clock, and there it is striking in the 
town." 

Harry, as he spoke, rose and looked 
round him as one looks in a dream, wrung 
Dr. Gordon's hand with a glitter in his eye, 
kissed pale, suffering Mrs. Gordon on the 
cheek (the boys were nearly grown up, and 
at college in Edinburgh), and hurried out of 
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the room. Agnes and Jenny had already 
gone for Jenny's shawl and bonnet, and he 
met them in the hall. 

" Good-bye, Agnes," and he held out his 
hand, in which Agnes placed hers. " Good- 
bye, Agnes," he repeated, still holding her 
hand. And *' Good-bye, Harry," said Agnes 
quietly, but a quick ear might have detected 
a faint tremble in her voice. 

Harry cleared his throat, still holding her 
hand. 

" I am going in the coach in the morn- 
ing. I am afraid poor Jenny will feel very 
dull when I am gone. It is an early hour." 
**I will come and meet Jenny at the 
coach-office, and we will go back together 
to cheer up Miss Tommie." 

His eye brightened, and he shook her 
hand again with yet a warmer pressure; 
and wl\en they were gone, and Agnes had 
di^wil the hall door upon them, she ran up 
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to her own room in the dark and the cold, 
and, bursting into tears, walked up and down 
to calm her excitement. 

Meantime, Harry and Jenny were walk^* 
ing home to the Brae. It was a mild, dry 
February night— a foretaste of the spring, 
which would most probably be obliterated 
by the cutting winds and the drifting sleet 
which March rarely fails to bring. But it 
was enjoyable in the meantime, like a 
bouquet snatched from the hand of winter. 
There was no moon save a slender crescent 
dropping low in the western sky, and, at a 
little distance, the planet Jupiter large and 
refulgent as a lesser moon. The whole 
dark, clear tent of heaven was strewed with 
stars. Harry loved the stars, not perhaps 
as the poetry of the heavens, or as applying 
to them any metaphor whatever, but as the 
sailor, and possibly the astronomer, loves 
them. They had been the companions of 
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many a night-watch when he had been 
alone with them above, and the great deep 
beneath, and his soul had gone out in a 
voiceless and adoring sense of the infinity of 
the universe, while his heart reverted, as, 
under the influence of such feelings, the 
heart almost invariably reverts, to that 
smaller world where its affections are con- 
centrated — ^the affections which have also 
their infinity. 

They were half-way home before either 
of them had spoken. Jenny felt sad, as if 
life was all parting. How should she do 
without Harrv? It was as if her timid 
childhood were returned, and she dreaded 
life as she had dreaded her walk in the 
diurchyaid alone* 

Thwhad now come to the path which 
l<»d off tVv^m tho high-iv^d to the short cat 
by >l;^or KuihcrforvV$ house through the 
aiurchyaivl u^ thi> Rwie. Harrv seined 
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mechanically to be taking that route, when 
all at once he checked himself, and con- 
tinued along the high-road. Jenny noticed 
the check, and wondered whether it were 
on her account or his own that he avoided 
the way so full of associations for both. 

*' Jenny/' he said, "when I am away, if 
you should chance to want any help or 
advice that a man could give better than a 
woman, you must promise me to apply to 
Roger Lavington. I did not mention it, 
but I had a letter from him yesterday, 
urging me to impress this upon you. I am 
sure, Jenny, he is one of the best of men/' 

" I am quite sure of it too," she said ; but 
her thoughts were far away from Roger 
Lavington at that moment, as Harry per- 
ceived by her manner; 

" You will promise me, then, to apply to 
him, and I think, dear, it will be very 
pleasant for you to spend part of the year 
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with Mrs. Gwynnett. As to pecuniary 



matters " 



" I do not intend always to be dependent 
on you, Harry. You work hard for what 
you have, and you ought to be laying by 
something. You may want it some of these 
days. It is quite different with me from 
Aunt Tommie. You are right to help her." 
" Allow me to have my own views on that 
point, Jenny, and promise me you will go 
to Mrs. Gwynnett." 

''I will, since you wish it." 
''Roger too wishes it so much." 
"That is a different thing, though it is 
very kind of him." 

Harry made no answer. The truth was, 
S'Oger had sent a message, a message which 
Harry was to deliver or not, as he judged 
best. He judged now that it would be best 
not to deliver it. They were now at the 
gate to the Brae, and, on going in, found 
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Miss Tommie awaiting them with quite a 
sumptuous supper. 

Miss Tommie had aged a good deal in 
appearance since we saw her at the begin- 
ning of the narrative in consultation with 
her mother about these two young people, 
whose arrival had caused her to feel sa 
bitterly, but who were both to her now as 
the light of her eyes, and the pride of her 
life. Though Harry, in his manhood, had 
carried out his boyish intention of present- 
ing her now and then with a new dress, it 
had made little difference in her appearance. 
The black silk, and the French merino, of 
comparatively modern construction, both 
his gifts, were carefully pinned up in table- 
napkins, with bags of lavender inside, and 
laid in her drawers, only to be taken out on 
such high occasions as a Sacrament Sunday, 
or a dinner at old Mrs. Dickson's, of Dick- 
sonside, or at the Scotts', of Toombarns, or 
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the relics of one or two other old county 
families whom she was still in the habit of 
visiting. But she had put on what used to 
be her best dress in honour of this farewell 
festival for Harry — a crimson china-crape, 
which had been the gift of his father, and 
over it was pinned a small brown shawl. 
But if Miss Tommie looked older, her skin 
a little yellower and more wrihkley, her 
nose a little thinner and redder, and her 
blue eyes a little lighter and dimmer, she 
looked more amiable and less harassed by 
the cares of life than in that old time. 
Nothing certainly could ever have given her 
that 

" Summer calm of golden chaiiiy " 

which distinguished her mother ; but now 
that her life was no longer a fight with 
cares and children and noise outwardly ; 
and between a sense of duty, and a grudge 
of the sacrifice demanded by it, inwardly. 
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the benevolence in which she was far from 
being altogether deficient had more room to 
unfold itself Now, it would have been 
nothing, no proof of affection at all in some 
people with quite as small an income as Miss 
Tommie, to have a roast fowl, and put forth 
her best of brandy-cherries, and to dra^w 
one of the few remaining bottles of her 
father's famous port, but a mere matter of 
that vanity we sometimes call hospitality; 
but with Miss Tommie, to whom the value 
of each of these dainties was a real sacrifice, 
it was a proof of the strongest affection. 
Not that Miss Tommie had much esteem for 
dainties or creature comforts herself She 
looked upon a fondness for them rather as 
a weakness of the other sex, towards which, 
as it was their nature, it became women to 
be forbearing, when it did not go too far. 
And with Harry she knew, though, like 
other men, he did not despise good things, 
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it did not go too far, which, doubtless, like 
many of his other good qualities, was ovring 
to her bringing up. 

On the present occasion Harry would 
rather not have eaten at all ; but he had a 
guess of the feelings which had prompted 
the unusual magnificence of the entertain- 
ment, and he would not disappoint them. 
When he had once begun to eat, he 
found it pleasanter than he expected. 
Wliatever it might be to other men, there 
is no doubt that eating was generally a 
pleasant exercise to the active young sailor. 
But Miss Tonunie was making up her mind 
to a virtuous effort 

** Harry — ^there is that money you said 

j\^u would send quarterly— of course if — 

thftt is, when Jenny goes to London, I don't 

t^x\HH>t it^ 1 do!\*t waut it.** 

'* U will W ^M\t whether Jennv is here or 

t^ou I know. Aunt Tommie, this will 
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always be her home when she wants one. 
Was it not our home when we had no 
other ?" and a cloud came over Harry's face 
when he thought of that old injury from 
Sir John Lavington which he had so nearly 
condoned, when it was succeeded by another 
yet deeper. 

"And I am sure I tried/' said Miss 
Tommie, with a slight conscientious twinge, 
speedily healed by a happier recollection, 
** to do my best to train you up in the way 
you should go, and I have been rewarded 
by seeing that ye do not depart from it." 

A faint smile spread itself over Harry's 
face. 

" Quite true, Aunt Tommie ; I never 
make a mistake in spelling, and I am won- 
derfully tidy now about my clothes j and, as 
you supplied our wants when we were 
children, it is quite a privilege to me, now 
that you are not so young as you were then, 
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— though T declare. Aunt Tommie, you are 
quite an evergreen — ^to add a little to your 
comforts now.** 

Tears were in Miss Tommie's eyes. 

" Oh, Harry ! I am not so good as you 
think — and I don't deserve, unless it was 
for the up-bringing — but mother would have 
spoilt you " 

Miss Tommie could say no more, and, to 
break the short silence which ensued, Jenny 
remarked, 

" Agnes is to be at the coach to-morrow 
morning, and will come back here with me.'* 

"Agnes is a good, sensible girl, and so 
attentive and kind to me always when 
neither of you are here — very different 
from that " 

" Hush-sh-sh !" said Jenny. Then they 
all three drew round the fire and talked of 
Harry's professional life and prospects till 
midnight. 
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" Except for the money ye were both to 
have had," said Miss Tommie, *' and which 
cannot be helped — no, it cannot be helped 
— I don't think Harry's prospects have 
suffered much. That Roger seems what a 
cousin should be. Jenny, I wonder you 
did not oftener mention Mr. Roger in your 
letters." 

From this it will be seen that Miss Tom- 
mie had never been told of the match which 
had been intended between Roger and 
Jenny. Jenny had taken good care she 
should not be informed, having an intuitive 
conviction that it would be as monstrous in 
the eyes of Aunt Tommie as it could have 
been in those of Mrs. Gwynnett herself that 
she should refuse the Lavington title and 
estates, and a respectable, well-behaved man 
of tolerably suitable age, for no other reason 
than that she did not love him. According 
to Miss Tommie's views, she ought to have 
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loved such a man, and even at this moment, 
when there appeared but the slenderest 
chance of his ever possessing either, Miss 
Tommie would have thought of him greedily 
as an excellent match for Jenny. Miss 
Tommie at this present time saw no pros- 
pect for Jenny but her being in the future 
even such another as herself, and she would 
certainly have wished for her a more 
strongly coloured lot than that which ap- 
peared to Miss Tommie the normal condition 
of womankind in Red^ihiels. 

While Jenny was at Eastwick, she had 
hoped for her a brilliant destiny. Now to 
marry anyone pretty well off, always pro- 
vided ho was an upright man, and not 
very low-born, would have appeared a bril- 
liaut de«Jtiuy to Miss Tommie TaiL She 
h^d hearvl of the affair of George Slanmore, 
though not from Jenny herself; but a rather 
malicious n>jvrt, said to have come from 
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the new Lady Lavington, had got abroad 
in Redshiels that his marriage had been a 
desperate disappointment to Jenny, though 
he had never thought of her except as an 
old friend. But this story was believed or 
not, according as individuals attached them- 
selves to the rising fortunes of the Ruther- 
fords, or the falling fortunes of the Setouns. 
Miss Tommie, of course, stoutly maintained 
there was no truth in it, but — and especially 
after the young people came home — she 
had her misgivings. Of Roger Lavington 
Redshiels had never heard, nor had Miss 
Tommie, except as the friendly cousin who 
had suflfered along with the young people 
from the senile folly of Sir John and the 
successful designs of the wily Katie. 

But this would have been too long a di- 
gression from Harry and his aflfairs on this 
last night at the Brae, had it not been that, 
as they sat over the fire almost till the 
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embers died out, his thoughts, as well as 
Miss Tommie's, were much occupied by 
Jenny's future. Harry, indeed, saw possi- 
bilities in it quite unseen by his aunt, and 
which he knew her too well to impart to 
her. But, though they both thought of 
Jenny, it was of Harry himself that they 
chiefly talked. At last he rose. 

" Now, good night ; for, if we sit up much 
longer, it will not be worth while to go to 
bed." 

Next morning Miss Tommie went with 
Harry no further than to the gate. Half- 
way to the coach-oflSce, they met Agnes, 
wrapped up in her plaid. Harry walked 
between the two girls, carrying his bag — 
his luggage had gone before. Not one of 
the three spoke a word. Perhaps for each 
and all of them it might have been that 
they feared words might bring other demon- 
strations they did not wish to make. 
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The coach was ready at the coach-oflSce 
— the same coach-office where Miss Tommie 
had waited, so many years before, for the 
forlorn little orphans, who had arrived so 
sad and weary. There were the same dirty 
steps into the same little den, with the same 
eight-day clock, even the same coachman, 
but looking older and crestfallen, as if aware 
that the days of the Redshiels coach were 
all but numbered. He touched his hat to 
*' the captain," who shook hands with both 
the girls, jumped up on the box seat, and 
anon was whirled down the long, steep 
street, in the dim mist of the February 
morning. 

Jenny remembered how often she had 
listened to grannie's tales of the departure 
of those she loved, and of how they had 
not come back, and the thought passed 
vaguely through her mind how human life 
in every place (not in history only) repeats 
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itself. Ah ! would it be with Harry as 
with those earlier, not elder, ones, for 
Harry now was as old as his young father 
had ever been ? 

'* Don't look so sad, dear Jenny/' said the 
soft voice of Agnes, as she put her hand 
within her friend's arm. *' It is all for the 
best for your brother, and just what he 
wished," and Agnes smiled, though her eyes 
were glistening, and Jenny thought how, in 
her sensible way, there was nobody among 
the young people who so much resembled 
grannie, in her power to comfort, as Agnes 
Gordon. Her sympathies were as ready and 
as true, if not so wide. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A VISITOR. 



A FTER Harry was gone, the old narrow 
-^^ life of long ago, with its no horizon, 
its no landmark in the distance of the long, 
straight road that led to nothing, began again 
for Jenny Setoun. As the days lengthened 
out, and the birds and the blossoms came 
once more, she felt even more strongly the 
emptiness and monotony of her existence, 
for there was no grannie to sympathise with ' 
the thick-coming fancies which every aspect 
and change in nature originated in Jenny, or 
to tell tales of her own more stirring youth 
to her eager listener. Miss Tommie, indeed. 
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was kind in all substantial matters, but Miss 
Tommie cx)uld not live with anyone without 
venting on her, in a small way, the irritation 
which the folly of human nature, and the 
*' contrariness " of life in general, were con- 
stantly producing in her. Many a cross 
word Jenny came in for, while all the time, 
had anyone else even seemed to cast upon 
her the shadow of a disparagement of any 
kind, her aunt would have fired up as at the 
greatest insult which could be offered to 
herself. 

Not a little bitter was Miss Tommie when 
she thought of how Katie Rutherford — she 
never called her Lady Lavington — ^had been 
" run after " by the other sex, while it ap- 
peared to her that Jenny and Agnes had 
been slighted ; for Miss Tommie, with all 
her wisdom, was hardly aware that things 
are by no means always what they seem. 
" Men are such fools !" had been Miss Tom- 
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raie's opinion (with a reservation in favour 
of all the men belonging to her own famil}') 
all her life, and now she was more convinced 
of it than ever. It did vex her, too, a little 
that Jenny was not so "useful" as Agnes 
Gordon. When she thought of the quilts 
and the stockings she might have knitted, 
and the bead-mats she might have made, 
and the collars she might have worked, she 
felt a little indignant, not only because the 
articles themselves would have been so use- 
ful or ornamental, but because she should 
have felt proud to show Jenny's work. 

" But she is just like my poor mother," 
thought Miss Tommie, with softened feel- 
ings ; for the nimbus of the grave now en- 
circled the memory of her mother, and to be 
like her in anything, even in the things 
which had worried her a little when she 
was alive, was a claim upon her best feelings. 
Still she did regret that Jenny was not more 
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like Agnes Gordon. Did not Agnes, be- 
sides nursing her mother, and doing all the 
housekeeping, fill the whole house with her 
worked chairs and table-cx)vers, and, besides 
making her father's shirts, furnish herself 
and her mother with collars and cuffs of the 
most perfect workmanship ? It was trying 
to Miss Tommie to see Jenny poring over 
books and a writing-desk in the way she 
4id, " wasting her time." 

Often Jenny feared herself she was 
wasting her time. It was in vain that 
she sent her little tales, and essays, and 
verses to this magazine and that literary 
paper — there were far fewer in those days 
than there are now — they were either 
returned or she never heard of them at all. 
It was very strange, very mortifying. She 
must, she feared, be very conceited to have 
fancied they were not much worse, indeed 
in some cases they had appeared to her 
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better, than many that were published and 
admired. 

A feeling began to grow upon Jen- 
ny, as the months passed by and the 
days lengthened again, that she was not 
fortunate, that her life would be like Aunt 
Tommie's ; and she felt that the long years 
at Redshiels, as time for her went on into 
middle age and old age, without an aim 
and without a variety, without anyone, when 
Aunt Tommie was gone, to love her fondly, 
would be monotonous almost unto death. 
Yet she saw no other prospect. At 
Eastwiek-Lavington the days, as they 
passed, had had almost a greater sameness 
than those at Redshiels, and she had 
missed Agnes and Katie and her daily 
companions. But at Eastwick, life had had 
prospects and issues. It had been life, and 
not stagnation. At Eastwick, too, Jenny 
had been an important personage ; here she 
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was only little Jenny Setoun, who had 
missed her mark, and had been unable to 
retain hold of her good fortune when she 
had it. Even Aunt Tommie, though she 
had on the whole approved of her conduct, 
seemed to feel this, and Jenny felt it herself. 
She tried to think she did not regret the 
loss of the importance, and the pretty 
dresses, and the abundance of all things : 
she should have despised herself if she had 
regretted them. Yet she felt the want of 
them, but it did not strike her that, if she 
had not felt the want of them, there would 
have been no sacrifice in giving them up. 
She wished she had never left Redshiels, 
then she should not have known any other 
place, and she could have cherished her 
dream of George Stanmore on to the end 
of her life. Jenny had forgotten that she 
might not have been for ever content with 
dreaming; that a day might have come 
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when, like the Lady of Shalott, she too 
would have demanded reality. Perhaps too 
she had forgotten that, though the old can 
never altogether suffice for the young, and 
naturally, the one life being in the past and 
the other in the future, still that without 
grannie, Redshiels could never have been 
the same. 

But whatever might have been the cause, 
right or wrong, pardonable or unpardonable, 
it was not a happy time for Jenny, and all 
the less happy because her conscience was 
not quite at rest about her unhappiness. 
She wished she were good and useful like 
Agnes Gordon, and she hardly did justice 
to her own gentleness and sweetness, which 
if not patience, had all the effect of it. 
During that long wet summer, for it was 
a wet summer, Harry's letters came like 
godsends; and even Mrs. Gwynnett's, in- 
trinsically uninteresting as they were, were 
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eagerly received, as the air from the outside 
world might be received in a prison. 

Mrs. Gwynnett did nqt write above once 
in two or three months. Her letters were 
a chronicle of the shops she had been at, 
the drives she had taken, and the work she 
was doing, with an accurate account of the 
state of her cat's health, really the most in- 
teresting thing to Jenny they contained. 
They always concluded with " Roger's kind 
regards." Once or twice Jenny caught her- 
self wondering if this were a mere formula, 
like the "yours affectionately" which im- 
mediately followed: but her doubts were 
resolved on this head. In one letter, in- 
stead of being inserted in the usual place, 
they were added in a sort of postscript, and 
the writer continued — 

"Roger was out when I wrote my 
letter, and, when he found I had closed it 
without a message from him, he made me 
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open it again, though I told him it was of 
no consequence. But men, even Roger, 
are often so wilful about trifles. I think I 
told you Roger has left his rooms in the 
Albany and is living with me now." 

Jenny had not been so excited for 
months as she was over this simple post- 
script. Roger's kind regards, then, were 
bon& fide messages, and he was living with 
his aunt. Jenny quite lost herself in 
speculations as to why he was living with 
his aunt, as if it were not a perfectly 
natural arrangement. It seemed to her to 
announce that he was a confirmed old 
bachelor. Mrs. Gwynnett said nothing 
now in any of her letters about Jenny 
living with her. Probably she did not 
want her now that she had Roger. She 
did not even allude to the possibility of 
her visiting her, which hurt the poor girl a 
little. Just as it seemed to be out of her 
VOL. in, F 
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power, she began to feel she should like to 
go to London again. Oh ! how foolish she 
had been altogether ! It was thus she had 
allowed her whole life to slip by. It was 
thus, for the sake of those who were un- 
worthy, that she had thrown away her 
true friends I 

The wet summer passed on, with its 
occasional stormy, magnificent sunset scenes, 
and fresh, rosy mornings, such as give 
beauty to the wettest summers ; and August 
came, with its soaked, dark corn, cut by 
snatches in the haugh-land, where it was 
not too much beaten down to be of any 
good. One day it had been a steadier 
down-pour even than usual, there had 
been no *' shearing " the whole day, but, lo ! 
towards its setting, the sun burst through 
the clouds, scattering them into fragments, 
and investing each with a golden glory. 
Flame-coloured and purple rose the broken 
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clouds, like the turrets and spires of some 
fabled city, into the blue sky, and over 
them again gleamed fresh clouds, like veils 
of gold and silver gauze torn into threads 
of fantastic beauty. Long shadows, crossed 
by streams of crimson light, lay on the 
corn-fields, and chased one another over the 
uplands in tints of grey and black and 
green, and the soaking sheaves and the 
rain-steeped trees glittered like prisms, as if 
with showers of diamonds. 

It was after tea, and notwithstanding the 
general dripping state of the whole outside 
world, as if the waters of the Deluge had 
but just subsided, Jenny felt so tempted by 
the weird splendour of the night, and the 
desire to get a further view of it from the 
churchyard, that, in spite of Aunt Tommie's 
remonstrances, she put on a large tartan 
cloak, waterproofs as yet were not, and, 
umbrella in hand, started off to indulge in 

F 2 
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that passion for natural beauty which at 
present was her chief pleasure. She had 
not gone very far from the gate down the 
wet high-road, which was running like a 
water-course, and was only just within sight 
of the narrower path turning into the 
little churchyard gate, when she perceived 
another individual, the only other individual 
rash enough, or sesthetic enough, to brave 
the general humidity, advancing, as if from 
Kedshiels. This individual was of the other 
sex, and there was in his appearance and in 
his gait, as he walked in the shadow of the 
trees, at once something familiar and 
strange. They were about to cross one 
another, though on opposite sides of the 
high-road, when, suddenly looking at one 
another, both stopped with a sudden 
exclamation, and Jenny's umbrella dropped 
out of her hand. 

The stranger made a dart forward, lifted 
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it out of the mud, and seized her out- 
stretched hand. 

'* Janet r 

** Roger!" and her heart made a bound 
not unlike joy. 

"Are you a little glad to see me, 
Janet ? " 

** A little ! I am very glad — very glad." 

"Are you indeed? Yet you look so," 
and Roger, as he had never done before, 
drew her hand within his arm, 

"I was so afraid I might not be quite 
welcome. But what are you doing, out in 
all this wet ?" 

Jenny smiled, and told him, but she 
had almost forgotten the sunset and the 
splendour of the clouds. Roger looked a 
little amused. 

*' These roads are hardly fit for you, 
Janet ; but take me to the churchyard, and 
teach me to admire sunsets. I have been 
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blind to the things that are most worth 
seeing." 

"But tell me how you happened to be 
here." 

" I thought I should like to have a tour 
in Scotland this year, for a change, and, of 
course, Janet, I had not forgotten I had a 
cousin in Scotland. I arrived at the little 
hotel in the town about an hour ago. You 
are sure you are glad to see me ?" 

*' Quite sure. You will vex me, if you 
ask again.'' 

*' I don't want to vex you, Janet." As 
he spoke, he took the hand which lay on 
bis arm in his, and pressed it, as if in thanks. 
Then he seemed to forget he was continuing 
to hold it. 

It was a little awkward for Jenny ; 
nevertheless, she was happier than she had 
been for a long time ; and Roger appeared 
to her so much more cordial, so much 
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warmer, and more full of life than he had 
ever appeared before. He looked, too, in 
that red and stormy evening-light (was it 
that which made his eyes so bright?) so 
much younger than she had ever remem- 
bered him, and he seemed, too, to have a 
great deal to say, speaking to Janet of Mrs. 
Gwynnett, and of home, as one would to a 
member of the family. 

At last the magic lights faded while he 
continued to speak, the clouds gathered 
. once more, and with them the shadows of 
night. 

"I must go home," said Jenny; "Aunt 
Tommie will be getting anxious, but of 
course you will come with me. You — you 
will of course be our guest, all but your 
bed, while you are here. Harry's room 
would be too little for you. He used to 
say it was smaller than his cabin." 

" Thank you, Janet. I certainly came to 
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spend a day or two. with you, and I should 
much like to be introduced to your aunt." 

Jenny still leaning on Roger's arm, they 
turned their steps in the direction of the 
Brae. 

Miss Tommie was sitting alone in the little 
drawing-room in the thickening twilight, 
wondering what had become of Jenny, and 
beginning to get cross and anxious over her 
delay. At last she heard the gate open, 
and, hastening to the window to see if it 
were she, had just light enough to be aware 
that it was, and that she was leaning on the 
arm of a stranger gentleman. Had her 
companion been a heavenly messenger. Miss 
Tommie could hardlv have been more sur- 
prised ; but she had no time to indulge in 
speculations concerning him, for they were 
already on the stairs, and in another minute 
he had followed Jenny into the room. 
" Aunt Tommie," said Jenny, simply, 
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*' this is my cousin, Roger Lavington. He 
is taking a tour in Scotland, and has been 
kind enough to come here on his way to 
see us." 

*'And I am sure he is welcome," said 
Miss Tommie, taking his outstretched hand. 
" I have heard a great deal of you from 
Jenny," which was hardly true. 

''Have you indeed?" and there was 
gratification in his tone. " Then I am not 
quite a stranger." 

'* By no means," said Miss Tommie, hos- 
pitably inviting him into the great chair. 
Then there was a pause. Jenny had gone 
to take off her great cloak, and Miss Tom- 
mie's mind was severely exercised on the 
subject of supper and candles. " Will you 
excuse me for an instant?" she said, and 
hastily followed Jenny, leaving Roger alone 
in the dark in grannie's arm-chair. " Mar- 
get," said her mistress, " it is Mr. Lavington, 
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Miss Jenny's cousin. Here, take the keys 
and get two wax candles. What ever are 
we to do for supper ? English folks don't 
understand porridge and milk, the more is 
the pity for them. Jenny dear/' for the 
late staying out was more than condoned, 
" what are we to do for supper ?" 

" Roger has just dined," said Jenny, with 
an easy unconcern which Miss Tommie 
hardly knew whether to be angry with or 
to admire. " If you did not mind giving 
him tea and bread and butter, he will want 
nothing else." 

" Gin ane had only kenned," said Mar- 
garet, regretfully, " I wad ha'e had him a 
knead-cake. He is a fine, buirdly-like man, 
Miss Jenny." 

But Jenny was gone, and Miss Tommie 
followed, Marget bringing up the rear with 
the wax candles. The blinds were then 
drawn down, and Roger could see at last 
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the aspect of the place into which Jenny 
had brought him. An altogether new 
scene and place it was to Roger Lavington, 
who looked round as he might have done 
had he suddenly found himself in China or 
Japan. Yet he admired it — its look of 
antiquity, refinement, and 'cleanliness. It 
pleased him to think Jenny's childhood had 
been passed in such a place. All at once 
he seemed to understand the source of her 
originality, her unworldliness, her single- 
mindedness, even her look of distinction, 
better than he had done before. The re- 
finement and dignity of poverty had hitherto 
been an unknown or disbelieved-in idea to 
Roger. Now he saw it and understood it, 
and told himself that his previous ideas had 
been those rather of a parvenu than of a 
Lavington. 

Roger had not read much of Tennyson, 
having hitherto had but little taste for 
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poetry; and at that time the ** Northern 
Farmer/' that wonderful embodiment of the 
vulgar creed of the nineteenth century, had 
not been published. But, unconsciously, it 
had been his feeling, though doubtless he 
would have recoiled from so frank an ex- 
pression, that * 

'*Proputty, proputty's iverything 'ere, an*, Sammy, 
I'm blest 
If it isn't the same oop yonder fur them as 'as it's 
the best." 

An assertion which is perfectly correct as 
regards all who lust after power or pleas- 
ure, but utterly untrue as regards that nobler 
band who can do without either, and who 
respect themselves and others, not for what 
they have, but for what they are. For 
those who possess this strength of character 
—or, ratlior, shall I not say those who have 
thia clear vision of better things? — to be 
poor is good. It is for the man who despises 
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himself because he is poor that poverty is 
demoralizing. 

I must, however, confess that the sight of 
Miss Tommie herself, made visible by the 
arrival of the lights, did surprise Roger so 
much that it required all the politeness he 
could command to prevent his eyes from 
fixing themselves upon her. Miss Tommie 
at this time was in complimentary mourning 
for one of the sons of old Mrs. Dickson, of 
Dicksonside, who had died of a fever in 
India, and this mourning she would not 
have neglected on any account, lest she 
might hurt the feelings of an old friend. 
But all Miss Tommie's black dresses had 
been completely exhausted during her 
mourning for her mother, and it was, of 
course, out of the question to buy a new 
one ; " but," as she remarked, " as, fortu- 
nately, it was summer, a white one would 
do as well." 
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Behold Miss Tomtnie, then, arrayed ia a 
white dress — ** mull muslin," she called it, 
made in the fashion of the days when she 
herself was young — short, tight-skirted, 
short- waisted, with a little black band close 
under her arms, a black crape handkerchief 

pinned over the low body, and a long black 
silk apron covering the front. Over her 
little twigs of sandy-coloured false hair 
rested a construction of her own, made of 
a piece of old black gossamer, with bows of 
washed white gauze ribbon, which, she 
flattered herself, carried out the idea of her 
dress. The manufacture of this head-dress 
she had considered so successful, it had put 
her in a good humour for several days. 
To Roger's London eyes she appeared the 
most wonderful figure he had ever seen in 
his life, yet not vulgar. Through it all Miss 
Tommie looked and bore herself with the 
natural, unconscious dignity of a lady. 
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Everything she wore was perfectly neat and 
spotlessly clean, and on her finger was a 
magnificent diamond ring, which had been 
her father's, and had been left in her will 
to Harry. The tea-service, too, which now 
made its appearance, attracted his attention 
by its beauty and quaintness. The little 
cups without handles, of Nankeen china had 
been brought from India a hundred years 
before by one of the Raes of Kae, a great- 
uncle of Miss Tommie's, who had gone out 
there to push his fortune. The silver tea- 
pot had belonged to grannie's mother, and 
was as bright as if it had been kept by an 
accomplished footman, and, with its black 
handle and little tray, looked as old as the 
cups. 

Aunt Tommie was very kind to her 
visitor. She felt it a great compliment to 
Jenny and to the family in general that he 
should have come, and she had, besides, 
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heaven knows what other vague ideas in 
the background. In short, she was in the 
best of humours, and made herself very 
pleasant, while her quaint, shrewd remarks 
amused and interested her guest not a little. 
He actually stayed till eleven o'clock, an 
hour of unparalleled lateness for the little 
household at the Brae, and left, promising 
to return after early dinner to-morrow. In 
the morning, he said, he had letters and 
despatches to attend to. Miss Tommie's 
verdict, when he was gone, was — 

. "A wise-like young man — a very wise- 
like young man — very different, Jenny, 
from your trash of Stanmores and such 
nonsense." 

Jenny coloured up, but she was not 
offended or even wounded. She only won- 
dered why her aunt had compared Roger 

Lavington with George Stanraore. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MISS tait's opinion. 



•pOGERLAVINGTON had said at first 
^^ that he had come to Redshiels for a 
couple of days. He remained, however, 
over a week, spending the morning alone 
at the hotel, and the rest of the day with 
Jenny and her aunt, having his meals, how- 
ever, at the hotel, except the late tea, which 
Miss Tommie piqued herself upon having of 
the very best. 

On some of the afternoons he and Jenny 
took long rambles in the neighbourhood ; on 
others, accompanied by Miss Tommie, they 
drove to Rae Tower, and other places of 

VOL. m. G 
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interest. Roger also was taken to call on 
Dr. Gordon, Mrs. Dickson of Dicksonside, 
and other old friends. 

One may be sure there was a great talk 
in Redshiels about the clever Member of 
Parliament and heir-presumptive of Sir John 
Lavington, who was said also to have a good 
fortune of his own, and to be a rising poli- 
tician, who had come all the way down from 
London to see little Jenny Setoun. 

Jenny, whose fortunes had been quite 
eclipsed, if not altogether extinguished, by 
the brilliant match made by Katie Ruther- 
ford, was once more in the foreground. 
People looked knowingly at one another, 
and old Mrs. Dickson of Dicksonside, who 
was a shrewd old lady, remarked, 

'*Mr. Lavington was but a far-away 
cousin. She had not thought English folks 
counted such cousinship ; but she was glad 
to find they did. Still, even in Scotland, it 
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would have been very attentive in a third 



cousin." 



As for Miss Tommie, she had worn her 
new (Harry had given it to her three years 
before) black silk dress no fewer than three 
times during the week, a piece of unpardon- 
able extravagance for her, which denoted 
what a very great and exceptional occasion 
she held Mr. Lavington's visit to be. Roger 
Lavington, however, had quite gained her 
heart by telling her that, in the house at 
least, he liked the white one in which he 
had first seen her best. 

At last he announced, as Jenny had been 
expecting him to do every day since his 
arrival, that he had fixed the next day for 
his departure on his tour, and to visit a 
friend at his shooting quarters in Ross-shire. 
They were out together alone on the moor 
when he gave her this information. The 
weather had continued showery, but the 

g2 
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afternoon had come out fine; and very 
beautiful looked the purple moorland in the 
hot, bright sunshine, tempered by a brisk 
breeze which blew the clouds like pack^ 
of silver fleece rapidly over the liquid, un- 
speakable blue of the sky. Immediately 
beneath where they were standing, a gentle 
declivity, like a sheet of gold, with blooming 
*' whin," sloped down to a brawling "burn,"^ 
overhung by bracken and broom. A pine- 
wood on the right, looking a sort of blue- 
black after the rain, with gleams of green 
where touched by the sunshine, sent forth 
a strong aromatic fragrance, and away in the 
distance, dimly visible through the golden 
steam, caused by the hot sun on the rain- 
steeped fields, lay the champaign country, 
rising again into the blue rounded hills of the 
border.land. 

"Jenny," said Roger — it was the first 
time he had ever called her " Jenny " — " I 
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should like, I think, to stay here always." 

" Indeed, Roger, I feel almost sure you 
would not. This is not the sort of life you 
would like. Even I feel it monotonous." 

'*Do you?" He did not look so sorry 
for this as politeness seemed to demand. 
" Then, Janet, I feel emboldened to ask you 
once more (it would be a change for you) 
if you would not be persuaded to come up 
to town in the spring, and pay my aunt a 
i^isit? She commissioned me to tell you 
how pleased she should be to see you." 

Jenny's face brightened up. She had feared 
that, now the aunt and nephew lived to- 
gether, they did not care to have her, and 
she caught a glimpse of the real reason why 
Eoger had not given the invitation before, 
iit least she understood that they had wished 
it should not be refused. 

" I — I should like to come." 

''Thank you, Janet. And — and in the 
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raeantime, now that Harry is so entirely 
gone, would you mind, if you are not too 
busy, to write a few lines to me now and 
then as well as to ray aunt, and would you 
allow me to write occasionally in return ?" 

The request was not made either with 
much graciousness or much gracefulness. 
Roger's head was half turned away from 
Jenny, as if he were looking far off at the 
distant hills. 

*' I am not busy at all, and — and — I am 
sure I shall like to hear from you." 

"Shall you indeed, Janet? Shall you 
really ?" 

** It is quite a treat to have letters from 
London, I assure you. They are an event 
down here, where one day is exactly like 
another." 

" Ah 1" said Roger, and his face fell a 
little. " You know next year is the great 
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International Exhibition. There will be a 
great deal to see." 

** Aunt Tommie thinks it will never take 
place, and she and Mrs. Dickson both 

think, if it does, there will be some great 

* 

disturbance with so many foreigners in the 
country." 

"Shall you' be afraid to come then, 
Janet ?" There was something like a smile 
on his face. 

" Not at all ; but you must promise Aunt 
Tommie that, if anything dreadful should 
occur, you will do your best to defend me." 
She laughed. 

" Of course, Janet, I would defend you 
with my life ; but there is no need for all 
this vapouring," he added, laughing too. 
"There will be no especial need for any 
defence " 

"There is a great cloud coming up 
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again. We had better make haste back/' 
" I suppose we had, Janet ; but one does 
not like to shorten the pleasantest hours of 
one's life. Nevertheless, the cloud is coming 
up, and we had better make haste." 

It came up so fast that they had to walk 
very quickly, so quickly as to leave little 
breath for speech. Yet all the way Janet 
was thinking how she should miss Roger in 
her walks, and what a different sort of 
person he was from what she used to think 
him when she had first seen him at East- 
wick. It did not strike her that the change 
might be partly in him, and not merely in 
her comprehension of him. They reached 
the Brae just as a few heavy drops, har- 
bingers of the deluge which succeeded, had 
begun to fall. 

The rest of the evening was very quiet.. 
Roger seemed to have relapsed into the taci- 
turn individual he had been long ago. He 
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stayed later than usual — so late that Miss 
Tommie began to think he was never going 
away. But she bore this interference with her 
ordinary habits with wonderful equanimity, 
even assuring him she was not at all tired, 
when he started up and seemed to become 
suddenly alive to the unwonted lateness of 
the hour. 

" You will spare Janet to us, then, in the 
spring ?" he said. 

"Certainly. It is very kind of your 
aunt to wish to have her." 

" It is very kind of Janet to come." And 
so, with mutual politeness and good will, 
Miss Tommie and Roger Lavington parted. 

"Good-bye, Janet," he said, taking her 
extended hand. His clasp was strong and 
firm, as it had struck her at their first 
meeting, yet it did not seem quite the same. 
Now there was a more lingering, it almost 
seemed a more tender pressure, though all 
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the time he hardly looked at her ; and then 
he was gone. Jenny and her aunt sat 
down again. Neither spoke till they heard 
the house door, and then the gate, shut. 

" Jenny 1" said her aunt, " I never knew 
a more sensible or pleasanter man than Mr. 
Lavington. He is well off, too, is he not ? 
and bears his uncle's marriage as a man 
should. He seems very fond of you." 

*' I like my cousin Roger very much, and 
am glad to think he is fond of me." 

" What do you mean by that, Jenny ?" 

" I mean exactly what I say." 

" But when men of his age, or I need not 
say men of his age, but men of any age 
(men are such fools), are fond of girls like 
you, it does not mean the same thing as me 
being fond of you. You would not keep a 
secret from me, Jenny, without some good 
reason, when you know it would please me 
to hear it." 
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" I have no secret to keep, Aunt Tommie. 
There is none. I should be sorry if there 
were." 

'*Now, Jenny, don't be a fool. You 
don't mean that you would refuse Mr. Lav- 
ington if he offered himself to you." 

Jenny coloured up. 

"Aunt Tommie, you don't know Roger, 
or you would never think of such a thing. 
He is very ambitious, and would like to 
make a great match. I know his opinion* 
on these points. It is fully understood 
between us now that we are cousins, almost 
brother and sister." 

"Brother and fiddlesticks 1" said Misa 
Tommie, crossly, for the moment impressed 
by the thorough conviction with which 
Jenny spoke, but returning again to her 
old opinion. 

" All I have to say, Jenny, is, if you re- 
fuse Mr. Lavington, you will never have 
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such another chance. He has everything 
any reasonable woman can want. That is 
my opinion." And Aunt Tommie, taking 
her candle, swept off to bed. 

Jenny sat long and thoughtfully in her 
old position at the window of her own little 
room, watching the clouds driving over 
the face of the moon, now touching their 
edges, or the ripples of the Yule with sud- 
den silver, then vanishing away into the 
cloudy darkness. 

Surely Aunt Tommie mistook Roger — 
mistook him utterly. It was far better that 
it was not as Aunt Tommie supposed. 

Over and over again Jenny said to her- 
self that it was far better. And when she 
woke in the morning, and remembered he 
was gone, not without a certain feeling as 
if somotliing of importance had been re- 
moved out of lier life, she still said it was 
bolter. 
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But she took oourage that day, for the 
fii-st time, to visit alone one or two places 
associated with her early attachment to 
George Stanmore. She even tacitly re* 
called the details of the scenes connected 
with these places, and fonnd to her satis* 
faction that she conld think of them with 
not mnch sharper pain than must always 
attend the consdousness of misplaced affec- 
tion and disappointed trust. But all acute 
sense of personal loss had fallen from her, 
and was even replaced by a sort of saddened 
thankfulness. Had she married George 
Stanmore, time must have discovered to her 
the shallowness and worldliness of hb 
character. Then she remembered that 
Roger Lavington was worldly too, avowed* 
ly worldly. Once she had hardly known 
whether she was more disgusted by the fact^ 
or by its avowal, which, at the time, had 
seemed to her to proceed from a sort of 
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shamelessness. Now it appeared as if this 
avowal had made the whole matter quite 
different. Roger, at least, was no hypocrite. 
Roger's first letter was written the morn- 
ing after his arrival at his friend's shooting- 
box. It was not so lively and graphic as 
Harry's letters were ; it had not the poetical 
allusions and sentimental insinuations which 
would have adorned George Stanmore's 
effusions to a young lady: it was simple, 
straightforward English, a little stiff, per- 
haps, as if he were not quite at home in that 
style of writing letters, but having an air of 
reality and sincerity. He stated the facts of 
his journey in plain words ; in equally plain 
words, which yet bore with them a certain 
awkwardness, that he had enjoyed himself 
oxcocniingly at Redshiels. The letter began, 
••My dear Cousin Janet," and finished, 
*' over, my dear Janet, your loving cousin, 
Roger liavington." 
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" Have you heard anything of your cousin 
since he left, Jenny ?" asked Agnes Gordon. 

" I had a letter from him this morning." 

" Oh 1" and Agnes's face had a peculiar 
expression. 

"I declare, Agnes, you make me quite 
cross. You might read Roger's letter aloud 
at the Bull ring in the market-place, for all 
there is in it. The Redshiels people are so 
foolish." 

But Agnes only said, " Are they ? I am 
sorry you think so," and turned to a difier- 
ent subject. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHY ROGER WAS OUT OF SPIRITS. 

rilHE autumn and the winter which suc- 
-*- ceeded the visit of Roger Lavington 
to Redshiels were dulleip than those which 
had preceded it. Harry had been at home 
that previous winter, and though on the 
whole her own life now looked brighter to 
Jenny, still the days, as they passed, were 
somewhat empty of joy. She could not 
but confess to herself that a prospect of a 
change in the spring was pleasant to her, 
and she worked hard at her verses and tales, 
thinking she might do something with them 
when she was in London. Roger's letters. 
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too, she looked forward to. They were 
like an occasional glimpse from a window 
into a wider world. They were all written 
in much the same style as the first, except 
that, instead of details of a journey, he gave 
her an account of his work both in the 
House and in the Courts. Very dry it 
seemed to Jenny in the beginning, but by 
degrees she understood, and was interested, 
and even gave her opinion on the matters in 
question. She had felt very shy of doing 
this at first, the more especially as it did not 
seem expected ; but in one case she imagined 
that she perceived very clearly a telling 
argument which did not seem to have struck 
Roger, and it seemed such a pity, in case 
it was of use, to withhold it. After her 
letter had gone, she was quite unhappy 
lest Roger should be affronted. But her 
fears on that score were soon set at rest. 
He wrote by return of post, warmly thank- 
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ing her, and from that time forward sought 
her opinion in most matters. In all his 
letters he spoke of his aunt, and occasion- 
ally her engagements ; and in one he wrote : 

" My dear Janet, 

" It is very good of you to enter 
so full)^ as you did in your last into the 
affair of the 14th, but I am anxious you 
should not suppose that nothing can interest 
mo but business and politics. I want to 
luMir whnt you and Miss Tait are about. 
To hoar about your pleasant, simple life 
rofro«hos my smoke-dried spirit like a breeze 
Wowing over your beautiful moor. Since I 
ki\ow you, I have discovered that life con- 
U\\\\n HO many more interests than I ever 
«\ippo8od before. I sometimes think that 
up till thrtt poridl I had mistaken the means 
Tor tl\o ond» I hope when you come to 
\^\m\ toexpUin what I mean by this possibly 
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enigmatical sentence, and, till then, do in- 
dulge me with some account of your own 
doings, and what interests you, and believe 
it will interest me too." 



Thus it came to pass that Jenny wrote 
longer letters, describing her walks, and the 
books she was reading, and even the needle- 
work she was doing. At first all these de- 
tails seemed so trivial, addressed to a man 
like Roger, occupied as he was with the 
great afiFairs of life, that she felt ashamed of 
having given them ; but was always reas- 
sured by his answer. Surely he was a very 
dififerent man from what she had once im- 
agined him to be. It puzzled her. 

It was May, and the Exhibition had been 
opened a week or two before Jenny went 
up to town. The railway was now open 
within forty miles of Redshiels, so that the 
journey was easily accomplished. It had 

h2 
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been intended that she should have been 
present at the opening, but Miss Tommie 
had had a severe cold, and, in spite of her 
remonstrances, Jenny would not leave her 
till she was well again. It was with very- 
mingled feelings that Miss Tait parted with 
her niece. Fond as she was of Jenny, it 
was by no means her real inner wish, though 
perhaps she shrank from acknowledging as 
much to herself, to have anybody, even 
Jenny, living always with her. Year by 
year and month by month she was becoming 
more wedded to her own peculiarities and 
economies, and, though there was less need 
for them, the practice of them had become 
a positive pleasure, like practice in a sort of 
science of which she had acquired the 
mastery, and with which the presence of a 
guest, even Jenny, always interfered. 

When she had seen Jenny off in the coach, 
and, for the first time for two years, felt 
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herself alone, a tear — tears did not come 
readily with Miss Tommie — rose to her eye, 
and a dim sense of the sadness and of the 
changes of life filled her mind, as, wrapped 
in the white Indian shawl, she walked up 
the steep street which led in the direction 
of the Brae. But there were so many 
things to set to rights on her arrival there, 
so much to do in placing her little house- 
hold on the old footing it had occupied be- 
fore that last sojourn of Jenny, that she was 
quickly in excellent spirits at the contem- 
plation of the clever results likely to follow 
from her arrangements. 

Thus, as it will be seen, life has its com- 
pensations for all, for all, at least, who have, 
or who conceive they have, a Avork to do. 
Miss Tommie's was, in her own eyes, im- 
portant, and it was by no means altogether 
selfish, as by her economies she was better 
able to have the " bairns " when they did 
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come, and '* there will be something for 
them when I am gone," thought Miss Tom- 
mie, with a prospective pride in the idea 
that she should die '* worth " more than 
people expected. 

To Jenny's surprise Roger, as well as the 
butler, was at the Euston Square Station to 
meet her when she arrived, for that was in 
the days before either the King's Cross or 
the St. Pancras Stations had been built. 

" Janet !" he cried, in a tone of gratifica- 
tion (it certainly was a tone of gratification), 
as he grasped her hand, and she fancied, as^ 
she saw his face in the May twilight, assisted 
by the light of a lamp at a little distance, 
that there was a sparkle in his eye as if he 
were pleased. But he said little as they 
drove together to Inverness Terrace, merely 
inquired about the journey, and how she 
had left Miss Tait, and when she had heard 
from Harry. These questions answered, there 
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was silence between them, which continued 
till they reached Mrs. Gwynnett's house. 

It all struck cold and formal again upon 
Jenny, accustomed, as she was, to the quaint 
little ways of the Brae, and the pleasant 
domestic familiarity of the Gordons. Even 
Roger seemed to have relapsed into his old 
less cordial self than the Roger of Redshiels 
and of their recent correspondence. Yet 
he attended Jenny personally to the draw- 
ing-room, where, amidst the usual glitter of 
gilding and looking-glass, and marble and 
china, sat Mrs. Gwynnett crocheting in an 
easy-chair, as handsome and stately as ever. 
She rose on Jenny's entrance, and advanced 
a step or two, extending her white, plump, 
jewelled hand, and kissing Jenny on the 
cheek. 

" We are glad to see you, my dear. I 
have kept the coffee for you and Roger. 
Tell me if you have dined, as the cook is 
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prepared with dinner if you have not." 
It was all substantially very kind, and so 
Jenny knew it to be, nevertheless a vague 
chill of disappointment stole into her heart. 
But Jenny was hardly old enough to know 
that the fact often thus falls short of the 
idea, even while the idea all the while is 
the nearer truth of the two. 

The next morning, as Mrs. Gwynnett and 
Jenny sat together at work, Mrs. Gwynnett 
testified the favour and approbation in which 
she held her guest by beginning to talk to 
her about family matters. 

** Roger and I,'' she said, " quite consider 
you are one of ourselves. They tell me that 
Lady Lavington,'' said Mrs. Gwynnett, with 
a mixture of regret and admiration, for 
Mrs. Gwynnett had a natural veneration for 
position and success, however it might have 
been attained, "is now quite oAe of the 
principal people in the county. Such grand 
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doings at Eastwick — fetes, dinner-parties, 
and company staying in the house, even the 
Duke of Beleastle. And Sir John and she 
have been staying at Beleastle Park." 

" Does Sir John like all this ?" 

" I am sure he would not have liked it at 
one time ; but they say he is quite infatuated 
with admiration for his young wife, and she 
leads him about like her shadow. I hear 
he looks worn and fagged, and is much 
aged. Mrs. Rod way is gone, and the whole 
establishment turned upside-down. I can- 
not help, Janet, feeling a little sad when I 
think of it ; but Catherine no doubt is a 
wonderful person." 

Jenny said nothing, for Katie to her was 
simply designing, selfish, and false. " It is 
so easy to be clever when you are withheld 
by no scruple," thought Jenny. 

''Then there are the Stanmores. Perhaps 
you don't care to hear about them ?" 
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"I don't mind— I should like to hear.'^ 
Jenny coloured deeply, from what cause 
she hardly knew. 

" They have got on very well, too. The 
vicar of Nodchester — ^you remember Nod- 
chester, about three miles from Eastwick, 
down the vale way — died some months ago. 
It is a Crown living, and Lady Lavington 
got it, they say, through the Duke for Mr. 
Stanmore, She and the Stanmores are the 
greatest friends, and she wanted them 
settled near her. Mrs. Stanmore, you 
know, has a good fortune, and I hear they 
have laid out Nodchester Vicarage most 
beautifully with ribbon borders, and the 
lawn levelled on purpose for that new game 
that is getting to be so fashionable — croquet, 
I think they call it. They are visited by 
all the good families round, I am told. 
Still, Janet dear, I do not see that you need 
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regret it much, for, after your quarrelling 
with your uncle — and I don't quite see how 
you could help it, on account of your bro- 
ther — you would not, I fear, have had the 
ten thousand pounds, and even with that 
you could not have lived as the Stanmores 
do now." 

" I don't regret it, I assure you." 
** I am very glad to hear it. Mrs. Stan- 
moie, they say, had five-and -twenty thou- 
sand. Here, with me, you will see a good 
many people, and being Sir John's niece, 
and living with Roger and myself, you will 
have good opportunities. Roger takes a 
great interest in you. I always imagine he 
feels obliged to you, indeed, I do myself, as 
things have turned out, that you did not at 
once come into the plan arranged by Sir 
John and myself for uniting the title and 
estates. One can tell so little how things 
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will turn out. As the French say, * L'homme 
propose et Di6u dispose ;' but it is all for 
the best." 

All for the best ! Did Roger, too, think 
it all for the best? It was a view of 
Roger's feelings rather wounding to the 
vanity of her listener. Or was it only to 
her vanity that it was wounding ? Anyway, 
Jenny found the turn the conversation was 
taking anything but cheerful. 

** And even, Janet, if the worst should 
<;ome to pass, and a desirable match should 
not come forward as soon as one could 
wish, I shall be glad to have you here, and 
you can have a change to Scotland now and 
then. It will be quite a benefit to me, 
your being here, as no doubt, sooner or 
later, Roger will marry. He is very happy 
with me ; but he owes it to himself and his 
family, and he is not a man to shrink from 
his duties. I tell you this in confidence, 
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Janet, knowing you are to be trusted. I 
have got the very person to suit him in my 
eye now — Lady Julia Heathcock, sister of 
the present Lord Heathcock, a most charm- 
ing person. We are to meet her at a 
dinner-party the day after to-morrow. The 
Heathcocks, as perhaps you know, are an 
old family, none of your mushroom nobility. 
I would, rather than ihat^ that Roger should 
marry a commoner. Lady Julia has every- 
thing I could wish for Roger, even a little 
money, though Roger has told me plainly, 
several times, that he does not look for 
money." 

" No, I suppose not," said Jenny, faintly. 

*' And, of course, as he is not looking for 
a great fortune, with his claims, he has a 
right to expect rank and political influence^ 
and everything else suitable. Lady Julia is 
suitable in every respect, as I think you will 
say when you see her. She is from twenty- 
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eight to thirty years of age, with those 
x^harming, dignified manners which appear 
to be going so much out of fashion. She is 
a person of the greatest propriety in every 
way, and fulfils every duty, domestic, 
religious, and social, in the most exemplary 
manner. Her brother, Lord Heathcock, 
married lately the daughter of some mil- 
lionaire. Lady Julia lives with them ; but, 
of course, now that her brother is married, 
an establishment of her own would be very 
desirable for her. I am sure, Janet, you 
must agree with me, she would be the very 
thing for Koger." 

'* She seems quite perfect, and would, of 
course, be very desirable for anybody for 
whom she was not too old," said Jenny, 
avoiding a direct answer. She added, after 
a pause, "Is — is Roger much — much — 
I mean — of course he is in love with 
Jior ?' 
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*' My dear Janet, I do not quite like that 
expression. It is a little, don't you think, 
just a little maid-servantish. Roger, I am 
sure, would never marry any woman whom 
he did not admire and value, but, as to 
what is vulgarly called falling in love, he 
is too much both of a gentleman and a 
sensible man to fall in love, like a farmer's 
son with a foolish face at a harvest home." 

Jenny was silenced. Her heart seemed 
to sink unaccountably. Then she attempted 
to account for it by telling herself that Mrs. 
Gwynnett's opinions were painful to her, 
and jarred against her whole nature. But, 
perhaps, some of Mrs. Gwynnett's opinions 
corresponded only too closely with Jenny's 
own. Did not the description of Lady 
Julia correspond exactly with the picture 
Jenny had sometimes formed in her own 
mind of the woman Roger would marry ? 

Roger had luncheon at his chambers, so 
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they did not see him till dinner-time. In 
the afternoon Mrs. Gwynnett and Jenny 
had a stately drive in the park. The next 
day they were to go to the Exhibition, and 
Koger was to accompany them. Jenny 
was alone in the drawing-room before 
dinner, when Roger, dressed for that meal, 
came in. He asked if she had had a 
pleasant afternoon ; but somehow a wall of 
ice appeared to have arisen between them. 
The old intimacy of Redshiels and their 
correspondence was gone. Their present 
intercourse was purely formal. 

*' He is surely going to marry Lady Julia 
Heathcock," thought Jenny, and somehow 
she felt ready to cry. It was quite a 
relief when Mrs. Gwynnett, in handsome 
dinner toilet, came into the room with all 
due dignity. 

" I have heard," said Roger, " that Sir 
John and Lady Lavington are in town." 
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'*They say," said Mrs. Gwynnett, in a 
low tone, " there is an heir expected in the 
autumn." 

Boger made no reply, but Jenny felt 
sure he had heard. 

"Perhaps," she thought, '*that is why he 
is so much out of spirits." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

WHEN the next morning arrived, 
Jenny's spirits had so much revived 
from the depression of the previous even- 
ing that she was able to take a lively 
interest in her approaching first visit to the 
Exhibition. Miss Tommie had been very 
doubtful about the Exhibition even after it 
had been opened, and the opening a 
success. She belonged to the party who 
had viewed with alarm the introduction of 
«o many foreigners and foreign goods into 
London as likely to ruin our trade, to give 
rise to a political conspiracy, or even to 
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place oar capital at the mercy of the 
intruderSy who not improbably brought 
with them concealed arms. A second gun- 
powder plot would have seemed to her a 
not unnatural consequence of such suicidal 
rashness, and it had been a great relief to 
her mind, though possibly at the same 
time a sort of disappointment, that the 
Queen and Prince Albert had escaped 
massacre on the first of May. It is possible 
that she might even have felt some qualms 
of conscience in permitting Jenny, even 
when it had begun to seem comparatively 
safe, to expose herself to the treacheries 
which might be concealed under all the 
outward tranquillity, had it not been that 
she would be under the care of her cousin. 
Men were but poor creatures, she knew, in 
the ordinary common-sense aflfairs of life ; a 
sort of human fetiches, whom it was neces- 
sary for women to propitiate ; but in such 

i2 
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exceptional matters as conspiracies and 
noassacres she allowed their utility. Then 
Roger Lavington was a superior man. Miss 
Tommie thought almost as highly of him as 
his aunt did, though upon very diflferent 
grounds. Of course he was wrong about 
the Exhibition, but still he could be trusted 
to take care of Jenny. Now, to Mrs. 
Gwynnett, Roger never was wrong. Roger 
had approved of the Exhibition from the 
first, consequently his aunt had done the 
same, though it is probable that, had she 
been left with merely the light of ber 
6wn reason upon the subject, she might 
have taken an opposite view. It is natural, 
and perhaps well, that minds wholly with- 
out the power- of reasoning upon abstract 
principles, should be fearful of the untried. 
Were it not so, who could imagine what 
fate they might not rush upon? The 
beaten track is the only safe track for the 
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dull. Let US be thankful, then, that they 
generally keep to it. 

Roger came home to luncheon that he 
might accompany his aunt and Jenny. 

'^ Soger wants to show it to you himself 
the first time, Janet, or we might have gone 
quit« easily ourselves. He is so kind and 
considerate." 

All at once Jenny felt as if life had some- 
how brightened up, like the weather. 

She was looking very nice in her clear 
pink and white muslin dress and fresh 
gloves and ribbons — something more than 
nice, perhaps Roger Lavington thought her, 
with that look of expected pleasure in her 
dark eyes and a slight flush upon her smooth, 
rich cheek. Her movements, too, had all 
that grace, and her whole style that look 
of distinction, which, in Mrs. Gwynnett's 
opinion, came from the Lavington blood. 
Roger had always noticed it, but in his eyes 
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it was Jenny's own, her own peculiarly. 
As he saw how pleased she looked, and 
even a little excited, he too was pleased, 
and perhaps also a little excited. 

"You like to see the Crystal Palace^ 
Janet?" 

"Yes, so very much. The very name 
sounds like Aladdin's lamp." 

Roger smiled, but very benevolently. 
" I am afraid my education has been 
somewhat neglected in the matter of Alad- 
din's lamp. I must put myself to school 
again, and go through a course of instruction 
in fairy-tales under your tuition, Janet." 

"Roger, my dear," said his aunt, re- 
provingly, " I will not have you laugh at 
Janet. Nothing, of course, can be more 
ridiculous than to compare real things with 
fairy-tales, and I am sure, when Janet has 
time to think of it, she will not make 
so childish a remark again. Still she is 
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young, and you ought not to laugh at her/' 

^'I am not laughing. I mean what I 
say. 

Here he caught Jenny's eye, and smiled. 
A new sense, a sense of the humorous side 
of things, was dawning upon his mind, as a 
sense of the poetical side had dawned some 
time before. Mrs. Gwynnett, meanwhile, 
looked amazed and puzzled, but not 
affronted. She was too secure of her own 
claims of every kind to be easily affronted. 

** My dear Roger, I never heard you talk 
nonsense before. But I have no doubt, 
with your mind so constantly on the stretch 
about the most important matters, you find 
it a relaxation, and, if it amuses you to hear 
Janet talk nonsense too, I am sure I have 
no objection, as I know you will not en- 
courage too much of it ; — but here we are in 
sight of the Palace I" 

They were now in the park, and through 
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thi9 ifet§f 10 the bright May ran, shone and 
n\mrk]ed, with myriads of reflected rays, the 
glitUrring, wondrous structure — wondrous, 
at li^ait, it seemed when the world and we 
nh1«»rly people were younger than we are 
now by eight and twenty years — and won- 
(IroUN it looms to Jenny still when, in the 
l^lWrnooii of life, she looks through the far- 

* 

ulr^tuhlng, nmny-hued vista of the years, 
tthil bt^hoUls it steeped in the glory of the 
uuuM^hvg light Bright, lovely, full of all 
nWt^^tU^MHi ^^uil h<ippiuoss, that time seems to 
hw Uv^w, ImK <i* vrx> know, it had its trials 
A^ut <^uxli^th>^ ll$ «l\Miv)$ and iis breezes, just 
^<W I W ^^WwUx Rui iK>w iWy w«e at the 
It^^^N^ ^U>ifc^v>K *^i ;}i$ Mi^ Gwrnnett went 
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leaved trees under their glassy prison looked 
tall beyond the stature of trees, and brighter 
than ordinary water seemed that water 
which rose and fell and plashed from the 
crystal fountain. 

All down the great nave there was a 
splendour of marbles, and jewellery, and 
gold. The Cashmere shawls and ivory 
thrones of the East, the crowns and collars 
of queens and emperors, the great gates of 
malachite, which looked as if they ought to 
open into the halls of the Genii, all seemed 
fabulous rather than real, a gorgeous dream 
rather than a scene among the stern facts of 
every-day life. The impression was height- 
ened by the sound of music mingling with 
the rush of the falling water and the mur- 
mur of humanity. Certainly the music was 
only from a grand piano, that rather prosaic 
instrument, yet it sounded as if from a piano 
spiritualized, having a far-off softness of 
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tone, as the waves of sound flowed on and 
spent themselves unimpeded down the long, 
glittering spaces, not possessed by pianos 
confined to ordinary rooms and galleries. 
There was, too, a sweet and mingled scent 
from fresh flowers and fountains of perfume ; 
and delicate cobweb laces and wondrous 
storied tapestries claimed by degrees the 
attention which had been first arrested by 
the Aladdin-like vision of gems and gold. 

Jenny gazed like one entranced, and 
Roger looked at her, partly amused, partly 
^yrapathisiug, and certainly a little r^retfuL 
He felt that never in his own somewhat 
withered* prematurely worldly-wise youth 
h^d he experieuced that joy of wooder, that 
t>le«i»ur^ iu beauty, which he »w wrillen on 
hw <k^ Nay, thrv>ush her, s^coud-haiid, 
W 9«^a]ie4 K> 9a^ aud tWl siich thin^ as he 
h;fcd u^wr §i^tt v>r Wt before. He w«s 
^^^*iw W *k>r^ thAtt to thitt Y yiw« of a^jei^ 
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and it seemed only now he was learning to 
know, when it was already past for him 
what youth meant. 

" Come along, Janet/' said Mrs. Gwynnett. 
"I see the crowd a little thinner round the 
toy singing-bird, and we had better not lose 
the opportunity. It is one of the prettiest 
things in the whole place. Then perhaps 
we may manage to get near to the Queen of 
Spain's jewels. Oh I there is Lady Julia 
Heathcock; Roger! there is Lady Julia 
Heathcock !" 

As Mrs. Gwynnett spoke, she looked as 
nearly animated as it was possible for her to 
look, and began to move, with all due dig- 
nity, quite in a dififerent direction from the 
toy singing-bird. Jenny's eyes had turned 
towards Roger as his aunt spoke, and she 
fancied she could see that something like 
pleasure came into his eyes ; but he waited 
for her. 
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^l think,** he said, *^ you will like Lady 
Julia.'* 

Mri. Gwynnett was now speaking to a 
lady who looked about Roger's own age. 
She was not pretty, but she had a nice 
flguro, and was nicely, if plainly dressed. 
Hor countenance was unpretending and sen- 
iible, and she extended her hand to Roger 
with u friendly smile. Roger seemed to Jenny 
to roturu her greeting with more avidity 
X\m\\\ aho had ever seen him show to anyone 
bofoi^ej aud» anticipating his aunt, he intro- 
duiHHl hor and Jenny at once to one another. 
In «)>ito of a latent wish not to like her, as 
l^\)y JuUa tvH^k hc'r hand like an old ac- 
iju^iul^iuvw Jt^nnv c\>uM uol help feeling 
l)\^t ih^^iv >^$ $K>ui^uig nke about 

<v^ ^^^ \v^^ ^\())ft^u:K^s ktTto^ often 
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She smiled kindly as she spoke. She had 
certainly a benevolent face, and was alto- 
gether just the suitable, sensible woman 
Roger was likely to choose — social position 
and fortune being all right. As this passed 
through Jenny's mind, a cloud or mist seem- 
ed to come over the glittering scene, the 
gems to lose their brilliancy of colour, the 
water its diamond sparkle. It was beautiful 
still, but fairyland as a living actuality had 
disappeared, and a dimmed vision had taken 
its place. 

"We are missing the bird," said Mrs. 
Gwynnett. " I do not mind for myself^ 
because I have seen it and heard it already. 
It is on Janet's account ; it is just the thing 
to please a young person." 

" I have seen it too," said Lady Julia^ 
'* so you and I," addressing Mrs. Gwynnett, 
"might sit down on that bench, and Mr. 
Lavington could in the meantime take Miss 
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'SetouQ. Let us agree to meet at the crys- 
tal fountain in half an hour." 

Jenny was beginning to make some 
remonstrance, feeling more and more that 
-Mrs. Gwynnett must be right, or Lady Julia 
would not have disposed of Roger in this 
unceremonious fashion, and she smiled a 
little cynical smile in her heart at the cold- 
ness of the affection which could thus dis- 
miss him for half an hour away from her 
own presence. 

*' Let me give you ray arm, Janet, lest 
we get separated in the crowd," Roger said, 
taking her hand as he spoke and drawing it 
within his arm. 

As they turned to go, Janet fancied again 
she saw a glance — a very slight one, cer- 
tainly — pass between him and Lady Julia. 

** Don't let me take you away, Roger." 

"You are not taking me — I am taking 
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you. I wish so much to give you some 
pleasure, Janet." 

" Thank you, Cousin Roger ; you are very 
kind/' she said, penitently; ''but I should 
be sorry " 

*' Sorry for what?" 

She hardly knew what to say. She made, 
therefore, no answer, and they went on in 
silence, Roger looking grave and uninterest- 
ed again. Having heard and looked at the 
bird, she perceived that he was leading her 
further away from the place where they 
had left the two ladies, whom she could 
still see sitting on the bench. 

" Had we not better go back ?" 

**Not unless you particularly wish it. 
We have made an appointment to meet 
them, and it will tire my aunt to walk 
about so much as I fancied you — we might 
be inclined to do. We used to walk about 
together at Redshiels, Janet." 
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*'Ah, but that was different,'' she was 
be^ning, when suddenly, as they were 
turtiing round a comer to go into one of 
the compartments allotted to the ZoUverein, 
they found themselves face to face with Sir 
John and Lady Lavington. At a little dis- 
tance, lingering by the quaintly stuffed 
animals, Roger, at least, perceived George 
Stanmore and a lady, no doubt his wife. 
It was an awkward moment for all parties. 
But Lady Lavington was mistress of the 
occasion. 

*• Mr. Lavington 1" she cried, the expres- 
sion of her countenance corresponding with 
her words — ** what an unexpected pleasure I 
And, Jenny dear — I must call you Jenny 
dear, though you are affronted with me — 
thero is your uncle !** Katie, as she spoke, 
^led swwUy, and took Jenny caressingly 
by thfv baud. ^^Janet» darling,'* she said, 
^vldr^s^^g bw husband. 
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*' How do you do, Janet ?" said Sir John, 
with a manner at once dignified and freez- 
ing? y©* with a certain look, and even tone, 
of embarrassment, as if he were not quite 
at ease, and, at the same time, considerably 
offended. In fact, Sir John never was at 
ease unless he felt himself superior in every 
way to every person present; and at this 
moment he had an uneasy consciousness 
that he was in the presence of those who 
presumed to think he had done wrong — 
persons, too, who ought to have licked the 
dust, as it were, before him, and endorsed 
his doings as unquestionable. Even the 
pride he had in his young wife, and his con- 
fidence in her judgment and talents, were 
not quite sufficient for the moment. But to 
Jenny, in her own agitation, nothing was 
perceptible but his coldness and his icy 
impenitence, and Katie's unblushing pros- 
perity and easy patronage made her feel 
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more keenly their common treachery. With- 
out speaking, she took her uncle's half- 
extended hand, and, though her heart melted 
when she saw how feeble and aged he 
looked, she was altogether so perturbed 
and nervous that her manner was as cold 
and awkward as his own. Sir John had 
hoped — yes, he had hoped that she would 
have been submissive and anxious to pro- 
pitiate him, as a poor relation should be, in 
which case he would have forgiven her. 
Had he not a right to marry whom he 
pleased ? 

It is possible, however, that he had a 
sense of wrong-doing, and wished to atone 
for it in some way that did not demand its 
acknowledgment. But, at his niece's con- 
strained aspect, his heart closed suddenly 
against her* Ho had intended *«-, at any 
rate, nothing but good. Katie's greeting to 
Rogor now being concluded, she came to 
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the rescue of her husband, and, taking both 
Jenny's hands, said, with what an un- 
interested observer would have called a 
charming mixture of affection, good-temper, 
and just the shade of patronage due from 
her superior position, 

"Now, Jenny dear, do be good. We 
used to be such friends, and I was always so 
fond of you, besides being my dearest hus- 
band's niece. Surely you won't be always 
hard-hearted to your poor Katie. We are 
your only near relations, except good Miss 
Tommie ; and I should so like if you would 

think of me as " Katie came to a 

dead stop. She could not say " aunt," and 
sister, which had been the word on her lips, 
was too suggestive. For an instant, though 
it was but for an instant, her self-possession 
failed her, and her eyes fell before Jenny's. 
The voice of the latter trembled with pain 
as she began, 

k2 
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" Once, Katie, I did think " then she, 

Joo, stopped. 

"Let us go, Catherine dear," said Sir 
John. " All this foolish agitation is very 
bad for you, and altogether out of place." 

Katie sighed gently, and with a pathetic 
tone, in which there was an involuntary ring 
of something not pathos, she said, '* Well 
then, Jenny, good-bye ;" and, like a brilliant 
vision, passed on. 

A meeting with the Stanmore party was 
now imminent and inevitable. Roger looked 
anxiously at Jenny. But Jenny had just 
then almost forgotten George Stanmore. 
Other memories, other feelings, filled her 
heart, and it was with a self-possession 
which afterwards amazed herself that she 
met him, and bowed to him as to an ordi- 
nary acquaintance. She had forgiven George 
Stanmore, as we forgive those whom we 
have learned to despise, or for whom we 
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have an absolute indifference. Roger was 
filled with admiration at what he considered 
her self-command, and, perhaps, George 
Stanmore had never before felt so much 
relieved. A look almost of gratitude mingled 
with a little awkwardness (he had the grace 
to feel awkward) as he advanced and held 
out his hand. Jenny saw him then as he 
was, shallow, selfish, but not unamiable, and 
she wondered how she could ever have seen 
him otherwise. 

With visible embarrassment, he intro- 
•duced *' Mrs. Stanmore*" She and Jenny 
exchanged a word or two of common- 
place, Roger bowed haughtily to George, 
and it was all over. 

** Jenny," said Roger, again drawing her 
hand almost, as it would seem, tenderly 
within his arm, " I fear this has been trying 
for you." 

" Yes," she answered, faintly, thinking of 
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Katie and her uncle, while he thought of 
the Stanmores. 

The interview altogether had been so 
unexpected and so agitating that it is not 
to be wondered at that for a time Roger 
and Jenny wandered on silently and at 
random. Jenny was still thinking of Katie 
— Katie the false, Katie the worldly. 

Yet how handsome she had looked t 
Jenny remembered now she had heard 
some passer-by remark upon her appearance. 
She had been splendidly, yet not too splen- 
didly, dressed, and had looked like a woman 
of rank and fashion. Her air of command 
was more becoming to her as Lady Laving- 
ton than it had been as Katie Rutherford. 

" That is somebody, and a very handsome 
somebody, too," was the remark she had 
heard. 

She and Roger could still see them 
at some little distance, Sir John looking 
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but a feeble shadow in the train of his 
young and brilliant wife. They were joined 
now, not only by the Stanmores, but by 
some other persons, mostly young, who 
appeared to be of their party, of which 
Katie was evidently the leader and the 
queen, receiving a sort of homage from 
all, as if to the manner born. Then they 
could see that they had been recognized 
by Mrs. Gwynnett, who rose and advanced 
to meet them. Katie received her evident- 
ly with much cordiality, and even empresse- 
ment. Jenny could also see that Mrs. 
Gwynnett introduced Lady Julia Heath- 
cock, and there were various introductions 
of the rest of the party. 

Jenny turned away, a vague sinking at 
her heart, and her eyes filled with tears. 
She was not jealous of Katie. She had de- 
clined the same position when it had seemed 
in her power to occupy it ; but she felt — so 
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painful a feeling to a young mind — that for 
the world at least it was no use being true 
and good. She wished she had never 
come to London, that she were safe back in 
her little home at Redshiels. She was but a 
little insignificant thing, who had no part in 
this great, splendid crushing life in the 
midst of which she found herself. She 
could not cope with it, or make herself at 
home in it. Katie was made for it, and 
her heart was bitter as well as sad. 

Yes, to live at Redshiels with Aunt 
Tommie, and near to faithful Agnes, with 
the hope of seeking Harry now and then, 
was all life had for her. She was suited 
for nothing else. Though she. was still 
leaning on Roger's arm, he, too, seemed so 
far away from her. As Mrs. Gwynnett 
had said, Lady Julia Heathcock would be 
the very person for him. 

''Janet, we are close by the refreshment- 
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room. Come and let me give you a glass 
of wine and a biscuit. I am sure it will do 
you good.'* 

But Jenny's evil genius was at that mo- 
ment in the ascendant. She thought Roger 
had seen her tears; and his imagined pity 
displeased her. 

"No, I thank you. I do not require 
anything to do me good." She spoke cold- 
ly, and he had felt so kindly. A cloud 
came over his face — a cloud of affront, or, at 
least, of displeasure. 

" As you please." He looked like the 
old hard Roger once more, and, as he 
spoke, he moved his arm, so that with diffi- 
culty she retained *her hold upon it. She 
saw that she had offended him, and her 
heart smote her that she had seemed un- 
grateful to her kindest friend. 

*'See, here are the Viennese apartments, 
or, if you like, we can go to the Gobelin 
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works." He spoke in the tone of a show- 
man. She let him lead her whither he 
pleased without any answer. At last she 
said, in a low, deprecatory tone — 

"Roger, forgive me for being so cross 

just now; but I am so " the tears rushed 

to her eyes, and more words, she felt, would 
have choked her. 

Like a rain-shrouded landscape illumin- 
ated by a sudden sunburst, Roger's coun- 
tenance changed in a moment. In his eye 
there was a sudden sparkle, and the arm on 
which her hand lay was pressed again, this 
time almost violently, to his side. 

'* Forgive you — my — I am a brute, Janet, 
the most selfish brute this world ever con- 
tained." 

There was a strange excitement in his 
manner. He did not seem quite to know 
what he was doing or saying, and he looked 
at least ten years younger than he had ever 
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looked before, perhaps because his self- 
possession was gone for the moment. Jenny 
did not quite understand it, but she saw that 
her peace was made, and she was glad. 

"I think I should like a glass of wine 
now," she said, shyly, and making an effort. 

In a minute they were in the refreshment- 
room, and Eoger seemed as if he would 
have liked to have brought her a glass of 
every kind of wine to be had in the place. 
The sherry as well as the reconciliation did 
her good, and, with Roger once more for 
her guide, she began again to take an inter- 
est in the sights around her. At last the 
striking of a clock caused Roger to exclaim, 
*' We are a quarter of an hour too late 
for our appointment," and they hastily 
turned their steps in the direction of the 
crystal fountain. 

They found the two ladies awaiting their 
return. 
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" Dear Roger," said Mrs. Gwynnett, with 
a curious combination of blame and defer- 
ence, yet evidently a little annoyed, " I 
never knew — at least, it is not usual for you 
to be late. I hope Lady Julia will forgive 
jou." 

Again there was a glance almost of in- 
telligence between Roger and Lady Julia 
which had the eflfect of completely restoring 
the equanimity of Mrs. Gwynnett, while it 
ruffled inwardly that of Jenny Setoun. 

" Now," said Lady Julia to Roger, *' your 
-aunt has been wanting you to take her to 
have another inspection of the Russian 
jewels. In the meantime, Miss Setoun can 
rest here with me, as I am sure she must be 
tired." 

" But don't you wish to see the jewels ?" 

'' Not now." 

As Lady Julia spoke, spite of the differ- 
•ence in their age and other differences, there 
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was something in her manner, kind and 
quiet, which reminded Jenny of old grannie, 
and, notwithstanding a certain unreasonable 
prejudice, she felt drawn towards Roger's 
intended bride. 

" You see, Miss Setoun," said Lady Julia, 
"I assume somewhat unceremoniously the 
privileges of an old acquaintance ; but when 
Mr. Lavington was staying with us in the 
winter at Ditchwood, my brother's place in 
Warwickshire, I heard so much of you from 
him that I cannot think of you as a stranger, 
and I hope you will not think of me as such 
either." Now all this would have been com- 
forting to Jenny, had it been anyone else but 
Lady Julia Heathcock. But every word she 
uttered only seemed to confirm the hints 
thrown out by Mrs. Gwynnett, and, some- 
how, an unaccountable depression took 
possession of her. But Lady Julia, taking 
her hand, said, looking her straight in the 
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face as she spoke, *' Shall we be friends ?" 
As Jenny met the glance of the benevo- 
lent, somewhat pathetic grey eyes, which had 
little physical beauty, but looked as if they 
had felt and seen many things, and perused, 
though it was but for a few seconds, the 
pleasant features which owed nothing of the 
interest they inspired either to their form or 
colour, but much to a certain confidence- 
inspiring self-forgetfulness, the ice which had 
been gathering round her heart melted, and 
she said, warmly, 

" I should so like to have a friend of my 
own sex — here." 

" That was just what Mr. Lavington said 
he thought you would. You see how right 
he is. He has so sound a judgment, and is 
one of the best of men, though apt to be 
misunderstood, from having undemonstra- 
tive manners. Yet I am sure his feelings 
are warm." 
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" You know, I daresay- 
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" Yes, I do know. Should you care to 
hear how we became acquainted ? I mean 
really acquainted, for we have bowed to one 
another ever since I can recollect." 

Jenny felt it would be somewhat of a 
trial to hear, but she said, courageously, 

" Yes, I should like to know. My cousin 
Roger is very kind to me, and I am inter- 
ested in everything which relates to him." 

*' I am determined to like her," said Janet 

to herself. '* I am sure she is worthy. It 

will be well for me to find a friend in 

. Roger's wife. I hope — I hope — I am sure 

they will be happy." 

"Then you must know," began Lady 
Julia ; but, as she spoke, a party of friends 
came up, full of exclamations and talk about 
the Exhibition, and, before they were gone, 
Mrs. Gwynnett and Roger returned, and 
Mrs. Gwynnett insisted so peremptorily on 
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their all going to look at some Swiss needle- 
work, and on Roger giving Lady Julia his 
arm, because she was tired, that opposition 
was in vain. Roger and Lady Julia walked 
first, and Jenny then observed, what she 
had not seen before, that Lady Julia was a 
little lame. She was altogether a pleasant, 
lady-like personage, with a certain self- 
possessed but inobtrusive dignity of manner 
not without its charm, and would doubtless 
make him happy. 

But Janet did not quit the Exhibition in 
very good spirits. 

Often, during the next few days, she 
caught herself musing over that little scene 
about the glass of wine. What could it 
have meant ? Or rather, how foolish in her 
to suppose it had any meaning ! She almost 
persuaded herself that the changes in Roger's 
manner had had no place except in her own 
excited imagination. 
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Lady Julia was a charming person, and 
Jenny's heart swelled with a naagnanimous 
resolution — a resolution accompanied by 
tears in her eyes and a pain at her heart — 
to do all she could, though that could be 
but little, to add to her happiness, and 
Soger's, in every ^vay in her power. Roger 
must have a real interest in her, as he had 
induced Lady Julia to wish to confide in 
her. Happy Lady Julia ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LADY JULIA HEATHCOCK. 

T ONDON was in full season, and such a 
-*^ gay and busy season as even London 
does not very often see. Everything looked 
new and fresh and bright, the weather was 
charming, the town was full of distinguished 
persons, foreigners, and people from all 
parts of the globe as well as of the country. 
Friends who had not met for years greeted 
one another once more in that gathering 
together of the civilized world, and amid 
all the journeyings, among all the trains 
that poured into the capital from all parts 
of England, it was remarked that from first 
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to last of that busy and brilliant six months 
there was not one accident. The nations 
had, as it were, attired themselves in holi- 
day garb, and come in holiday mood, to 
celebrate the great international congress, 
which many of them fondly hoped might 
be the meeting-point of the past with the 
future years of peace, but which, alas I has 
been succeeded by wars of almost unprece- 
dented violence and bloodshed during that 
quarter of the century which it seemed to 
usher in so auspiciously. 

Mrs. Gwynnett, like other people, exerted 
herself to be hospitable, and saw a good 
deal of company. Roger's position in the 
world, and certain unexpected manifesta- 
tions of talent of a sort which had not 
before been perceived in him, had caused 
him to be looked upon more than ever as a 
rising man, and one whose adherence would 

be not only a source of strength, on account 
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of his honesty and consistency, but a pledge 
of advancement, on account of the larger 
sweep of intelligence by which they were 
accompanied. A clearer insight into the 
needs of society, a tenderer perception of 
its shortcomings, a larger intellectual sym- 
pathy, which enabled him to perceive how 
knowledge hard and dry, and integrity un- 
bending and severe, did not constitute the 
whole mental armour necessary for man in 
the great battle of life, had added immense- 
ly to the consideration which had been ac- 
corded to him even in his youth. Then, he 
had been considered a trusty friend in the 
rear ; now, he was looked upon as one who 
might one day be in the van of the cause 
he espoused. A few wondered what had 
caused the change, or rather the develop- 
ment, of those germs of a more generous 
growth which had taken so long to evolve 
their latent life in the slow soil of his mind. 
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The physiologists of the vegetable world 
tell us that Nature provides for the nourish- 
ment of the botanical germ a large supply 
of saccharine matter, till it has pushed its 
fitalk upwards and struck its roots down- 
wards, so that it may derive nourishment 
from the earth and the air, after the ordi- 
nary fashion of plants which have passed 
beyond the germinal stage of existence. 
Now is there not an analogy between this 
physical fact and the growth of the moral 
and mental (and these two are indivisible) 
qualities in the human being ? Schools and 
schoolmasters, books and mathematical dia- 
grams, can but sow the dry hard grain. 
The sweetness of domestic aflFection, the 
warmth of social kindliness, are required to 
make it unfold itself into life and luxuri- 
ance. 

Now, Roger's childhood had known no 
domestic affection, no pleasant exchanges of 
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childish or youthful friendship. But at last, 
from some cause or other, had come late in 
life that emanation from the Godhead which 
we call human affection, and in which alone 
all really noble and worthy human efforts 
live and move and have their being. A 
new world had sprung into life for him ; or, 
at least, the film had been removed from 
his eyes, and he caught glimpses (few of us 
do more than catch glimpses) of life as it is. 
He beheld, on the one hand, a world of 
beauty and poetry undreamt of; on the 
other, a world dark with wickedness and 
misery, stretching out hands, as it were, to 
that other and brighter, yet the same world, 
and calling out, " Come over, and help us."^ 
Confused flashes of unimagined pleasures 
and pains seemed to come in every direc- 
tion from the whole horizon of existence. 
Life was no longer a mere path of rectitude 
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and logic, narrow and severe, leading to a 
selfish, if honourable, goal. He knew now, 
or, at least, he felt, that the best gifts of 
life could only be obtained by being im- 
parted. Slowly the conviction was wrought 
in Roger Lavington that, up to this time, 
his own life had been a mistake. 

M. Necker, the celebrated French finan- 
cier, and the father of Madame de Stael, 
said of his wife, that she only required one 
thing to make her perfect, and this was, 
to feel that there was something in herself 
she required to pardon. It had been much 
the same with Roger Lavington. 

Had not his path been straight and full 
of integrity? Like the Pharisee, he had 
wronged no man, he had defrauded no man. 
He had worked hard. He had omitted no 
means, so he thought, to perfect himself, 
and make himself an intelligent and useful 
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member of a community which ought, there- 
fore, to reward him with the position and 
power he had so justly earned. 

But now ! Now he saw he had been 
blind and deaf, and ignorant of all it most 
becomes a man to know. God's beautiful 
earth had been shrouded in the fogs ex- 
haled by his own egotism. God's creatures, 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, had 
been " masses," on whom he was to act, for 
their good certainly, but a good he had 
never dreamt of sharing, or of recognizing 
as one with his own. Simple pleasures, and 
the only real pleasures are simple, had been 
scattered around him, and he had neglected 
and despised them. 

Finally, had he been what he ought to 
have been, what he felt he might have been, 
he might have understood and gained that 
one thing he now prized as the supreme 
earthly good. 
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" They do not think what they can get 
for themselves, but what they can give or 
do for others." Deep into Roger's being 
had sunk these simple, ahnost common- 
place words. It was not in his nature to be 
anything by halves. Henceforth these 
words were part of his life — his life itself; 
and if he should lose the prize at last, for 
which he strove, he would never be so 
untrue to himself as to regret the pain 
through which he had learned to be more 
worthy of it. It was only through that 
pain that it was possible to forgive himself. 

Even Mrs. Gwynnett, unimpressionable 
and formal as she was, had recognized, or, 
at least, felt a change in Roger. He had 
proposed to live with her, he had tried to 
make their mutual life agreeable by becom- 
ing acquainted with her friends, and he had 
sought, though not with very great success, 
for he was new to it, to contribute a little 
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to the pleasant trifles which so powerfully 
help to swell the sura of human happiness. 
As one reward, these imperfect attempts at 
a more sociable life had brought him the 
friendship of Lady Julia Heathcock. 

He had in a measure been acquainted 
with Lady Julia Heathcock from infancy. 
Their fathers were friends, and the children 
had occasionally met to "play" together. 
But Lord Heathcock, then *' Bobby," had 
been too rough and noisy for the studious 
Roger, and Julia had appeared to him a 
"silly girl!'' occupied with dolls, and little 
tea-sets, and other amusements unworthy 
the consideration of ^ boy anxious to be 
praised by his pastors and masters, and 
even already meaning to make a mark ia 
the world. Thus the supposed intimacy had 
not come to much, and, after a time, had 
disappeared altogether. 

But the ambition which in Lord Heath-* 
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cock's youth had taken a muscular, rather 
than a scholarly or political, direction, 
assumed, as life went on, the latter complex- 
ion, and he " looked up " his old com- 
panion, who belonged to the same party as 
himself, as one likely to be a useful friend. 
Now Lord Heathcock was a poor noble- 
man. To be able to hold his own, it was 
incumbent upon him that he should mend 
his fortunes in some way or other, either 
by place or by matrimony, or perhaps by 
both. But it would be doing Lord Heath- 
cock much injustice to think of him either 
as a fortune-hunter or a place-hunter. He 
was an average sort of man altogether, or 
perhaps a little better than the average. 
He was a gentleman, and would not have 
betrayed his party or knowingly prejudiced 
the interests of his country for a mere 
personal consideration. He was serviceable, 
sensible, and obedient to headquarters, and 
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^as considered a sound and useful man. 
Nor would he have married for money 
alone. The Heathcocks were an amiable, 
and had always been a happy family. He 
would be a good husband, and he would 
-marry a well-principled, domestic woman, 
who would be kind to the poor at Ditch- 
wood and be able to take her place in 
society. Family was not necessary ; but 
money he must have, and his title would 
form a quid pro quo. 

Lady Julia was altogether a superior 
person to her brother, yet she was sincerely 
and deeply attached to him. There was, 
indeed, a strong friendship between them, 
she giving him credit for a strength and 
nobleness which were mostly her own. She 
was a little the elder of the two, and in all 
things his friend and counsellor. In early 
youth Lady Julia had had a serious accident, 
which had caused some injury to the spine, 
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and, though she had subsequently recovered, 
it had left her lame, and years of confine- 
ment and suffering had made a great im- 
pression on her character. Thoughtful 
rather than clever, tender rather than 
passionate, and with much devotional feel- 
ing, she thought much in her hours of soli- 
tude of the sufferings and trials to which it 
appeared to her too exclusively, perhaps, 
the human lot is exposed. From her 
earliest childhood she had liked to teach 
and advise, and had been great in the 
Sunday school, and among young servants, 
though never unpleasantly so. Her acci- 
dent had been a long interruption in this 
career of social benevolence, though, in the 
end, it fitted her for and helped her in it. 
By degrees it extended beyond her brother's 
estate, and, beginning almost, as it were, by 
chance, had culminated in a '' Home '' she 
had established in London for young men 
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disabled for work by accident. Ttus she had 
commenced for one yoang man in one small 
room, and now the thing had grown and 
prospered till the undertaking had become 
almoi$t national. 

Roger had never heard at all of these 
doings of Ladj Julia till the first day he 
€pent at Ditchwood, when they became the 
subject of general conversation. Now, in 
old times, Roger would have listened, or 
rather not have listened, to all this as some* 
thing feminine, if not futile — something, at 
least, with which he could have nothing to 
do. Now he inquired of the lady sitting 
next him at table an explanation. The 
result of her information was to inspire him 
with no small esteem for his old play-fellow, 
Lady Julia, and also to enlarge his own 
view of society in more than one direction. 
The very day after this dinner-party, as 
Roger was walking up the avenue which led 
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from the gates to the house, he set his heel 
upon a loose stone, and, his foot suddenly 
turning, he sprained his ankle with some se- 
verity. For the remainder of his visit, except 
when taken out to drive, he was a prisoner 
to the sofa, and, quite naturally, like all who 
were ill or hors de combat from any cause, 
he fell into the hands of Lady Julia. Lady 
Julia had a great deal to do, and enjoyed 
the doing of it ; but here was a fresh piece 
of work brought to her hand, and work of 
the very kind which appealed most to her 
sympathies ; and she set to it at once con 
amore, finding an hour or an hour and a 
half every day, when everybody else was 
out or occupied, to cheer the invalid thus 
thrust upon her. 

Now nothing could at any time be further 
from Lady Julia's mind than exciting ad- 
miration of a personal nature. Long ago 
she had given that up ; but it does not, per- 
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haps, follow that she had no vanity — that 
is, if a desire to be appreciated and thought 
much of be vanity. Nobody had a keener 
desire to be appreciated and thought well 
of than ' Lady Julia Heathcock, and it was 
this desire, united with benevolence, which 
made her the useful woman she was. She 
had discovered her r61e in life, and enjoyed 
its performance. She liked to be liked and 
looked up to, and trusted, and asked for 
advice ; it was, in fact, as the breath of her 
nostrils, as applause to an artist, or power to 
a statesman. It was the only atmosphere 
in which she could breathe healthily; yet 
the affection and the trust she could never 
have attained, had not her interest been 
real and her help efficacious. It was for 
physical suffering, perhaps, that she had the 
keenest comraiseration-^povjerty, sickness, 
pain ; yet she liked, too, to be consulted 
about other matters, other trials than those 
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which are physical — at least, about such as 
relate to the affections. Of spiritual trials 
or intellectual difficulties she had but little 
conception. She had had none or few such 
herself. In everything she subscribed to 
the accepted forms of faith, and found in 
them food and strength to live by. Lady 
Julia was by no means insensible to the 
advantage it would be to her various bene- 
volent undertakings to enlist the favour of 
such a man as Roger Lavington. Nor was 
she insensible to the ^clat of having such a 
man as a friend and supporter. 

She knew exactly from the beginning 
what would relieve the pain of his ankle, 
the proper lotions, the proper bandages, the 
proper attitudes, and it speedily was relieved, 
and began to get well under her nursing. 
And, in the tSte-k-tetes I have mentioned, her 
attentions, combined with an unusual amount 
of leisure, made him a listener, and an inter- 
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ested one, to her doings. Not that she 
talked much herself. Rather she led him 
to talk. That she was one of the best of 
listeners was one secret of her power, and 
soon Roger felt in an unusual manner, and 
like everybody else with whom she was 
brought in close contact, the subtle spell of 
her intercourse, and grew confidential, as he 
had never been to anyone before, as it would 
have been quite impossible to be to his aunt. 
By degrees Lady Julia knew much of his 
inner life, of the old story of the Lavington 
estates, and of the changes which had been 
at work in his feelings, since he had been so 
indignantly rejected by Jenny Setoun. Lady- 
Julia was deeply interested, and was also 
genuinely charmed to have been chosen as 
his confidant, though she felt it was quite 
natural, too. 

"Janet must be a charming, noble girl. 
When she came to town he must introduce 
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her to her. She should like to make her 

friendship. And perhaps " 

Lady Julia stopped, for she was cautious 
as well as enthusiastic; but Roger knew 
what she meant, and was grateful. From 
the time of that visit to Ditchwood, he and 
Lady Julia had been fast friends. He had 
been able to help her in various little ways, 
and, amidst the multiplicity of her avoca- 
tions, she had always time to listen with 
cheerful interest to any intelligence there 
might be of Janet Setoun. It was so new 
a pleasure to Roger to have a friend, and he 
felt always so much more comfortable when 
he had talked to Lady Julia, even though 
she had done nothing but listen. After 
such occasions he almost brought himself 
to believe that, if Janet were only in town, all 
would come to pass according to his wishes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SIR JOHN SENDS FOR SLOWCOME. 

rjlHE Lavingtons and- the Stanmores had 
-*- come up to town at the same time on 
account of their mutual friendship. 

" It would be so delightful, dearest Lady 
Lavington, to be there when you are. I do 
not think either George or I should half 
enjoy it, if you were not there," said Mrs. 
George Stanmore, thinking what an advant- 
age it would be to herself to appear in town 
as the most intimate friend of Lady Laving- 
ton. Katie, of course, perfectly understood 
this, but she did not think the less, but 
rather the more of her dear friend on ac- 
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count of it. To submit to her sway, and to 
acknowledge her importance, was the surest 
passport to her favour. What Katie wanted 
was not so much love as power, and yet she 
gave a sort of affection in return to those 
who pleased her and acknowledged her su- 
premacy. 

It was she, of course, who had arranged 
the time for going to town, and even found 
a clergyman to take George Stanmore's duty. 
The young, handsome Lady Lavington al- 
ways found it easy to manage such matters, 
and she was privately of opinion, though 
perfectly aware of the immense difference 
between her and her friends, that it would 
be a great advantage to have a young man 
to ** help her with Sir John, and get her 
carriage, and be generally useful ;" besides 
that, she was so used now to the devotion 
of the Stanmores that she might have 
missed it. 
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Sir John, like Miss Tommie Tait, had at 
first been inclined to disapprove of the 
Exhibition as an innovation — as teaching 
foreigners how to do things as well as our- 
selves — as possibly leading, even, to the 
occupation of London by foreign soldiers, 
and the plunder of the enormous wealth it 
contained ; but Lady Lavington soon changed 
all that. It was quite wonderful to every- 
body, and more especially to George Stan- 
more, how she managed Sir John, and at 
the same time, while all the habits of his 
life were changed, and his former rules 
ignored, how he was — or, at least, fancied 
he was — completely happy. To be sure, 
to think that he was the beloved of this 
woman, whom everybody admired and de- 
ferred to, was in a high degree flattering to 
his vanity. As long as she could secure 
entirely her own way, Katie was always 
attentive to him j indeed, it was always a 
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pleasure to her to do or manage for any- 
body, and especially for her husband, whose 
life was of great importance to her, and she 
looked after his colds and his flannels, and 
his medicines and his comforts of all kinds, 
with commendable zeal. 

It was quite in Katie's ideal that she 
should be, or, at least, that the world 
should think her, a good wife, a patroness 
of the poor, a model Lady Lavington in 
everything. In truth, Katie, on the whole, 
preferred being good when it did not stand 
in the way of her interest or importance. 

Now Scotland in many social matters is 
very different from England. The poor are 
especially different, national character, which 
among the upper classes has been greatly 
effaced by constant intercourse, continuing 
yet in full force among the lower, where 
there had been, at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, an all but utter want of contact. 
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Lady Lavington became quickly aware of 
this difference, but, eager to play her part 
as if it were not new or strange, she as 
quickly comprehended in what it consisted, 
and shaped herself to it. In all this George 
Stanmore had been no small help to her, 
and, though she never in any way ac- 
knowledged the help, or even that she 
had needed it, he was amply repaid by 
the friendship and patronage of herself and 
Sir John. 

The present was not the first visit of the 
Lavingtons to town since their marriage. 
Katie, soon after that event, had carried 
Sir John off upon a tour in Switzerland and 
Italy. Then, after a few months' repose at 
Eastwick, they had gone up to town for 
six weeks in the previous spring. There, 
Katie had been presented at Court, and, if 
the bustle and the change had all been very 
foreign to Sir John's habits — if he had been 
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dimly conscious that he was not the great 
man in town he was at Eastwick — the 
triumph of exhibiting his young wife, of 
seeing the admiration she excited, and the 
importance she made herself of everywhere, 
was no small consolation. His happiness 
was of a more turbulent kind than it used 
to be ; not so long ago, he would not have 
considered it happiness at all, but he now 
recognized it as such, and even persuaded 
himself that it was better with him now 
than when he reigned supreme at Eastwick, 
with Mrs. Gwynnett as vicegerent, ready 
to carry out his lightest hint with untiring 
zeal. 

Katie had received Mrs. Gwynnett and 
her nephew, when they called upon them 
during that visit to town, with much 
distinction. She was anxious to conciliate 
Roger, not only because he was still the 
heir-presumptive, but because she felt it 
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would be good for herself to stand well with 
her husband's family. At first it was a some- 
what bitter pill for Mrs. Gwynnett to 
swallow, to see the somewhat despised 
Katie the head of the family ; but she was 
much softened, almost won by the attention 
so markedly paid to Roger and herself, and 
then the very fact of Katie being the head 
of the family, unpleasant though it was, 
entitled her to veneration from all of the 
Lavington blood. Mrs. Gwynnett could 
never find out in how far her nephew 
shared her feelings. His manner to Sir 
John was much the same as of old, though 
Sir John's to him was uneasy and uncomfort- 
able. To Lady Lavington Roger was 
punctiliously polite ; but though she return- 
ed his politeness, and always spoke of him 
as a friend, and a member of the family, of 
whom they were all proud, they were 
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mutually aware that there was no love lost 
between them. But this was a fact neither 
communicated to Sir John. Roger had not 
known they were in town at present, till he 
and Jenny had unexpectedly encountered 
them in the Exhibition. 

It is not to be supposed that Katie did 
not sometimes think of the Setouns ; and, 
when she did so think, it was with a wish to 
conciliate them. She did not repent, cer- 
tainly, of her marriage. Nevertheless, and 
to Harry especially, she had some notion of 
"making it up." Sir John should leave 
him a handsome legacy, and use all the 
interest he possessed to get him on in his 
profession. Of course it must have been a 
great disappointment to Harry, and Katie 
felt for him, though she was not so weak- 
minded as to have allowed her compassion 
to stand in her way for what was " much 
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better for them both." If he would only 
be reconciled to her, she sometimes 
thought, what a good thing it would be for 
him to marry one of Mrs. George Stan- 
more's sisters, and she could manage it, she 
felt sure. Katie liked match-making : it 
gave her a sense of power. 

If she did not feel quite so kindly 
disposed to Jenny as to her brother, she 
had yet made up her mind to pardon her, 
if she would only succumb, and surely she 
would now after two years of the dulness 
and hopelessness (matrimonially) of Red- 
shiels. She would have her to Eastwick, 
and patronize her ; she should be something 
between a sister and a humble companion ; 
like a poor, useful sister. She should have 
her share of the luxuries and importance 
of the place ; but, of course, she would run 
for Katie's pocket-handkerchief, and pour 
out the tea, and sit in the back seat of the 
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carriage. Katie could not quite forget how,, 
when she first came to Eastwick, she was^ 
nobody in comparison with Jenny. A most 
unnatural position it had always seemed to 
her! Now the tables were turned. She 
must have her triumph, but everybody 
should say, too, how kind she was to Sir 
John's niece. 

But the unexpected meeting in the 
Crystal Palace, as that first Exhibition was 
then often called, had upset Katie's benevo- 
lent scheme. 

"Jenny Setoun," she said, bitterly, to Sir 
John, "is evidently in as unchristian a 
frame of mind as ever. I am afraid she has 
a very vindictive temper. The idea of her 
giving herself such airs to us. What right 
has she to have any opinion about us." 

" None certainly, my darling, as you say,'^ 
said Sir John, who was, however, a little 
agitated, as he always was by anything so 
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unasiial as a wound to his dignity. ^' It b 
not Janet's affair at all, and, as yoa say, joa 
were harried into yoor early engagement 
by poor Harry's impetuosity, and it would 
have been very wicked in you to marry m 
man vou did not love, when vour matmrer 
jadgmenk had shown yoo who really suited 
vou." 

For so it was that Katie had pat the 
matter to Sir John ; bat, though he fully 
believed she had acted the onlv honourable 
part left to her, he still had a feeling of 
eompuaction towards Harry. But the very 
fiLCt of havin£r thb uaaicinowled^ed feriing 
probably made him the more indined to 
dtare hb wife s exisperatioa ac Jenny. Her 
brfwLvioor W3^ a reproarfi to both; wh;at 
ri^t had ske f What rijAt had she? 
Thev had not wrom^ her* Her uncfeL 
ind^eed^ had almc^ loved her^ and ^e had 
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thwarted him in every way. They would 
both have been kind to her now, if she 
would have allowed them. It was not dif- 
ficult for Katie to transfer her own feelings 
of wrath, now almost approaching hatred, 
into the weak mind of her husband. 

" It is all hatred, and jealousy, and envy 
of me," she said. " How can she care all 
that about her brother ! What she wants, 
is to marry Roger, and be Lady Lavington 
of Eastwick-Lavington." 

" That she shall never be. But, Cathe- 
rine, my darling, she did not want Eoger 
once." 

*' She wanted to persuade you though (I 
feel sure of that) to leave the estate away 
from Eoger to her, that she might marry 
George Stanmore. She was madly in love 
with him, and even, long ago, in Eedshiels, 
quite threw herself at his head. George, 
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you know, in those foolish old days, had a 
great admiration for me." 

"Everybody must have had an admira- 
tion for you." 

"Well, perhaps they had. But I was 
always chary of giving encouragement, and 
Janet was not ashamed to show everybody 
what she felt for Stan more. So undignified I 
I don't believe she is in love with Eoger, 
but she means to marry him. I wonder at 
Mrs. Gwynnett's blindness." 

** She shall not marry him, if I can help 
it. I will speak myself to Eleanor Gwyn- 

nett — and Catherine, as we are up ia 

town here, I shall send for Slowcome, and 
make a new will. After all, you know, it 
might be a girl.** 

Katie*s face clouded at the suggestion. 
Nevertheless, it came with more force than 
most of her husband's suggestions. 

" How thoughtful of you, darling ! Yes^ 
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it will be best. I will write a note at once 
to Slowcome. But it won't be a girl. It 
must be a boy." 
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CHAPTER X, 



A BRSAK-UP. 



IN the meantime^ Jenny was leading a 
gawr life than she had ever doae be- 
ft»re. The gaiety was notL however, of a 
kitxvl T?$peciaUy sained to a yoong person, 
bein^ if I may so express ic. a dull sort of 
giaiecv — such a?? suiced >Irs^ GwvTmete and 

^<ew£>v scafe*Iv dirmecs; woeK ^jer? were 



Y«y ^>^ ycgaa:^ ^^e^re. :$cate«iin!e$ oeiie bac 



<«itiiye>^ amx :ttis«ai:>;e ac :a«e 

^t V i^^^r^e^^^s iR^ ix«r ;^tto?urr;fessm^tur wcc« 

v>d!: sox^ ik-v£ tox^ >waer. TV iumiLti^ 
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aged and elderly men of whom she had at 
first so stood in awe had, she found, no 
objection to exchange their graver discus- 
sions for a lighter chat with a girl who, 
by degrees, everybody began to find out 
was fresh, handsome, and interesting. It 
began to be discovered, too, that she could 
be interested in the graver subjects, and 
even was not without ideas upon them — 
crude enough some of them, no doubt, yet 
piquant and original. Then Jenny con- 
sidered it quite worth while to be agreeable 
to elderly and married men. In fact, she 
rather preferred them, feeling more at ease, 
and, truth to tell, not especially gifted in 
the way of flirtation, — that is to say, Jenny 
could by no means be all things to all men. 
When she had so far overcome her natural 
shyness as to become interested in a new 
acquaintance, she could talk and chat with 
him, and even with that little additional 

n2 
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degree of interest felt mostly by persons of 
ilifferent sexes. She had certainly flirted, 
some people would have said oatrageously 
flirted, with George Stanmore in the days €)i 
old. Jeany knew now that people would 
have said so« even admitted to herself^ with 
an agv>niziag blosh^ that George himself had 
probably thoughu so* Bat she had not in- 
t^cidevl to dirt. Her own feeling? wioe 
^^a^a^L aad she had beSeved bi^ &? be the 
S5itHt<. I; aasi be^ci to poor Jeoay sQaie> 
Wifl:^ jax*j>f :sectocc> jac inci:^? saoired dtsaa 

wtfeaa^Cc i^c rvfit iavtiK atmni v^ say- »> 
^ftXrunaa;;^ :u riu^ iv^« :s^vjaL ictttc^iUKSK or 
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ined her to be, became quite the pet of the 
habitues of the house. Her intelligence, 
her grace, her beauty, and her sweetness of 
manner were acknowledged and spoken o£ 
It was all as Roger had supposed it would 
be when he had agreed to accept her as a 
not disagreeable appendage to the Lavington 
estates. Now, although he felt that his 
opinion had been verified, it would have 
been all the same to him whether anyone 
else admired her or not. Janet was Janet, 
to him, alone among women. Strange as it 
seemed to him. Lady Julia Heathcock was 
the only person with whom Janet did not 
make any advance to intimacy. 

" She is a charming girl," said that lady 
to Roger ; " but I fancy somehow she does 
not quite like me." 

Roger was vexed, for he had spoken so 
highly of Lady Julia to Jenny that he 
thought, if he had had much influence with 
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her, she would have tried at least to become 
acquainted with his friend, which she evi- 
dently did not try, and Lady Julia had far 
too much to do, and too many to whom her 
favour was sunshine, to make many eflFbrts 
to invite confidence. 

"You do not seem to like Lady Julia 
Heathcock so much as I hoped you wouldj 
Janet," said Roger to her one exceptional 
evening, when the little household were 
alone together. 

" Not like Lady Julia Heathcock !" cried 
Mrs. Gwynnett. " You surely mistake, 
Roger. You must do Janet injustice. A 
young girl like Janet would, I am sure, 
never think of disliking a person of whom 
you and I think so highly." 

" Indeed," said Janet, " she appears to be 
one of the most excellent of women." 

" 1 told you so, Roger," rejoined his aunt. 
" You don't understand young girls like 
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Janet. Of course a man like you, with 
your mind always occupied with important 
affairs, cannot be expected to do so ; there- 
fore, my dear, you must not be so hard 
upon Janet, as it seems to me you often are. 
I know you have a good opinion of her in 
the main, but you must not take her up so 
sharply, though I daresay it is only natural 
for you to feel warmly about Lady Julia." 

While Mrs. Gwynnett had been speaking 
Janet had walked away to the furthest 
window in the drawing-room, and, as it was 
open down to the floor, she went straight 
out upon the balcony. To her surprise and 
consternation, for her eyes were full of tears, 
Roger followed her immediately. Never, 
perhaps, in his life before, had Roger 
looked so disheartened ; but Jenny's own 
agitation was too great for her to be alto- 
gether able to perceive his. 

"Janet — surely my aunt is mistaken — 
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surely you cannot think for a moment that 
I should presume — ray manner must be 

most unfortunate, if " 

*' I don't think you have ever been any- 
thing but very kind to me, Roger. I — I 
know it is a mistake, and I know, too, Mrs. 
Gwynnett is right, and that I ought to love 
Lady Julia as well as admire her, when she 
is so good, and is always so kind to me." 
"Never mind Lady Julia, Janet. What 

I care for is " 

He stopped. He dared not stake his 
happiness on that one throw. He felt so 
uncertain, though there was something at 
that moment in Janet's agitation, and in the 
tears which he clearly saw in the evening 
light, that made his pulse throb with a sud- 
den hope, as it had hardly ever throbbed 
before. He added, more calmly, almost 
coldly, in his anxiety not to betray himself 
prematurely. 
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" What I care for is that you should not 
misunderstand me." 

'* Janet, my dear," called out Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett, '' why have you gone out upon the 
balcony? I know it is beginning to be 
fashionable, but I cannot say I like it. Roger, 
come in — though of course it is different for 
a man." 

This call was a relief to Janet, but Roger 
made a gesture of impatience as he followed 
her in, potidering what it could have been 
that had brought tears to Janet's eyes (he 
was quite sure he had seen the tears), and 
finally determining that it must have been 
displeasure, though he could not quite make 
up his mind whether the displeasure was 
with his aunt or himself. 

It was very disappointing to Roger. 
Through the engagements of the last ten 
days, he had been looking forward to this 
quiet evening with rather unaccountable 
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expectation. He had fancied having a long 
confidential talk, at the very least, with 
Jenny, leading, perhaps, to he hardly knew 
what, and here, through his aunt's unfortu- 
nate misconception of his meaning, the dis- 
tance between them seemed wider than it 
had ever been since the old days at East- 
wick, and, instead of a pleasant chat, there 
was a stiff and apparently hopeless silence. 
Roger had even some idea of withdrawing 
to his own room, and to his newspapers and 
blue-books, but he continued to remain, 
fidgeting with some volumes on the table, 
photographic albums being then unknown, 
and the art in its infancy, hoping, in a vague, 
foolish manner, very unlike the wise Roger, 
that something would yet occur to change 
the complexion of the evejiing, and to con- 
vert it into a likeness of his anticipations. 
Something did occur to change the com- 
plexion of the evening, though something 
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certainly very different from Roger's antici- 
pations. 

The three who composed the family party 
were wearing out the hours in the lively 
manner I have described above, Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett alone having no sense of dnlness or 
discomfort^ bat continuing to crochet in a 
slow, but industrious and dignified manner, 
feeling satisfied that she had given Janet 
to understand that she did not approve of 
young ladies exhibiting themselves on the bal- 
cony ; ^nd she was on the point of suggesting 
that Roger, as he did not seem to be doing 
anything, should ring for coffee, all uncon- 
scious of any effect from her strictures but 
the very desirable one already mentioned, 
when the footman threw open the door, 
and announced, 

" Lady Julia Heathcock !" 

The whole party started up in surprise. 
Lady Julia was in morning dress, and wore 
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what used to be called a ''cottage bonnet." 
She walked quickly into the room, a little 
more hurried than was usual with her, yet 
still in a manner self-possessed and calm. 
But Mrs. Gwynnett was not prone to ob- 
serve diflFerences of manner, unless they 
were very marked indeed, and she was not 
sufficiently imaginative to be apprehensive of 
unforeseen evils, and rarely even imagined 
there could be anything below the surface. 
1She was prepossessed by the notion, the 
wish being father to the thought, that Roger 
and Lady Julia were engaged, or, at least, 
that they understood one another, and, 
strange as it would have seemed, according 
to her own notions of propriety, had it been 
anyone else, — that Lady Julia should arrive 
in this unceremonious manner was gratify- 
ing and flattering. She was beginning a 
gracious speech, with all due dignity, to the 
-effect that " it was just what she liked that 
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friends — " but Lady Julia cut her short, 
with rather less ceremony than Mrs. Gwyn- 
nett liked. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Gwynnett. At another 
tirae it will give me pleasure ; but might I 
speak with you for an instant, Mr. Laving- 
ton ?" and, as she spoke, she went quickly 
into the back drawing-room, followed by 
Roger. 

Jenny, to whom she had not even spoken^ 
fdt a sudden sickness at her heart. London 
life was hollow and hateful. Oh, how she 
longed to be back at Redshiels ! But not 
more than a couple of minutes had elapsed, 
when Lady Julia and Roger returned, and 
Janet could see by the waning daylight, as 
it fell on his face from the front drawing- 
room windows, that it was pale and startled. 
He went straight up to his aunt. 

"Dear Aunt Eleanor I" he said, ''I have 
beard some bad news. Sir John is ill — and 
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Lady Lavington has sent for you and me. 
Lady Julia will kindly remain with Janet." 

''III? What is the matter? Is it seri- 
ous ? — is it " 

Mrs. Gwynnett, as she spoke, got up, and 
sat down again nervously, her colour 
coming and going in a manner unusual with 
her. 

" I am afraid he is very ill. Lady 
Lavington told Lady Julia she feared it was 
a paralytic stroke." 

Mrs. Gwynnett sat down, trembling. 
Death, anything which brought the world 
unseen close to Mrs. Gwynnett, who, 
though she provided for it by attending 
regularly to " her religious duties," had a 
small outlook at any time beyond the things 
of sense, was attended with a severe shock 
to her mental habits. In addition to this 
rude and sudden realization of an irresist- 
ible element in the universe, the death, or 
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even the possible death of the head of the 
Lavington family had to her mind in itself 
something big with the issues of destiny. 
She could just remember when the old Sir 
Roger died, and at the time everything 
had impressed her with the notion that the 
world had been turned upside down. In 
the meantime Jenny, too, had sprung up, 
shocked and agitated. Young as she was, 
death was not a new experience to her. 
From her early childhood it had been 
brought home to her in many ways ; from 
the first dismay which had fallen on her 
young spirit on board the Nizarrty when she 
had beheld her mother faint away because 
the **papa" so eagerly expected had 
vanished into that awful mystery, to that 
bitter feeling of loss and blank which, 
mingled with a sense of unearthly peace, 
had taken possession of her when she had 
seen grannie all cold and still with that 
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beauty which death sometimes gives even to 
the aged, and for which the heart can find 
but one epithet, and acknowledges that it is 
" holy/' But as yet, with all of her own 
who had died, Jenny had been at peace. 
Now, except Aunt Tommie, here lay her 
nearest living relative at the point of death, 
and she was almost at enmity with him. At 
such moments things look so different. 
Even now it did not seem to Jenny that 
her uncle or Katie had been right ; but it 
seemed to herself that she had been un- 
forgiving and hard. Sir John was an old 
man, and he had been kind to her. All 
this, at least, she instinctively felt in this 
moment of affliction, though probably she 
could not have put her feelings into words. 
" 0, let me, too, go to my uncle !" she 
cried. " I am so sorry I was so cold to them 
that day in the Exhibition. 0, if I had 
only thought ! And poor Katie I May I 
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go with you, Mrs. Gwynnett ? May I go 
with you, Roger ?" 

But Lady Julia took her hand kindly 
and soothingly. There were even tears in 
her eyes. 

" Dearest Miss Setoun ! no. Believe me 
it would be better not. I have seen Lady 
Lavington. You know I live near them^ 
and she sent for me." 

"Lady Julia is right," said Roger ; "you 
will stay with Janet, and comfort her, won't 
you, dear friend ?" 

Lady Julia promised, and Janet felt it 
was kind of Roger, and at that moment she 
would rather have had Lady Julia than be 
left alone, yet even then the request, and 
the words in which it was made, were a 
fresh sting to her feelings. 

Mrs. Gwynnett's maid was now in the 
room, with shawls and bonnets and some 
paraphernalia for the night lest it should 
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be wanted, and a cab from the nearest 
stand was at the door. Roger had follow- 
ed his aunt out of the room, when he 
returned again to say, taking Jenny's 
hand — 

" You have done nothing wrong, Janet — 
be sure of that. I must go, but I leave 
you in kind hands. God bless you !" 

" Now, dearest Miss Setoun," said Lady 
Julia, ** I am going to take you with me. 
The carriage is at the door. I have a snug 
little room for a friend in my own little 
suite, at my kind brother's and sister's. It 
opens into my own bed-room, and, if you 
feel sad or frightened in the night, you can 
call to me. Mrs. Gwynnett's maid will 
send your things." And, with a sort of 
gentle determination few people thought of 
resisting. Lady Julia took possession of 
Janet, and made her submit to her will. 
In spite of herself, she felt comforted, and 
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succumbed, though unwillingly, to the power 
of her supposed rival. 

It was a pleasant little room into which 
she was taken, being, in fact, the dressing- 
room of Lady Julia's bed-chamber. 

''Now this is better for you," said the 
latter, " than that great dull house. I won't 
ask you to come downstairs to-night. You 
shall have coffee at once, and go to bed, and 
I will sit beside you, if you are wakeful ; 
but you look very tired. Let me be your 
maid." 

By some spell it was all accomplished as 
Lady Julia wished, and, had it not been for 
something like the feeling of a knife in her 
heart, Janet could have loved her, so kind, 
so comforting, so helpful she was. And 
when Jenny was in bed, and Lady Julia 
bent down and kissed her, she felt ungrate- 
ful that some feeling still withheld her from 
returning her embrace. 

o2 
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''You are so kind !" she said. 

" I am pleased to have it in ray power to 
be kind to the friend of Roger Lavington. 
He is a good and true man, the best of 
men." As she spoke, Jenny fell back with 
sudden pain and a suppressed groan. 

"Now," continued Lady Julia, ''you 
must tell your Roger that I have done 
my best for you, for I want him to like 



me." 



" He is not my Roger. You must know 
that, Lady Julia;" her voice quivered as 
she spoke. Lady Julia seemed wantonly 
cruel now, 

'* You must excuse my calling him Roger 
— you know we were children together." 

" Of course, Lady Julia, you can call hiin 
what you please, and what he pleases." 

" Or what 5^ou please, and I see you do 
not please that I should presume to call him 
your Roger." 
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'^ Because he is not — not my — I thought, 
I thought he was yours." 

It was too dark for Jenny to see the look 
of unfeigned amazement which spread itself 
over Lady Julia s face. She sat quite silent 
for some minutes, and as she sat thinking 
she arrived by degrees very nearly at 
the whole truth. At last she said, verv 
gravely, 

'' My dearest Janet, neither Roger Lav- 
ington nor any other man will ever be mine 
in the sense you mean. My place in life is 
very different, and I am quite satisfied it 
should be so. It seems to me so strange 
you should have thought such a thing. And 
I am vexed you should. It would not suit 
me, it would be a stumbling-block in my 
path that such things should be considered 
possible for me. You believe me, my dear 
child ?" 

" I do — I do indeed,'' cried Jenny, with 
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a revulsion of feeling it would be impossible 
to describe, now putting her arms round 
Lady Julia's neck, and sobbing out her 
relief upon her friendly bosom. " O, for- 
give me, Lady Julia ; but I was told, 
and " 

*'Who told you? — Well, never mind,"" 
she went on, as Jenny remained silent. " I 
do not want you to chatter. Silence is gold- 
en !" Then, as she sat, she stroked Jenny's 
hair, and smiled, saying, '' Poor child ! poor 
little one! You will like me now, won't 
you r 

" Like you I I love you !" 

Lady Julia continued to stroke her hair,, 
and thought, with tears in her eyes, how she 
had conquered Janet at last, and how every- 
body loved her, and was grateful to her 
in the end. It seemed all natural, and she 
did not envy the warmer, stronger, closer^ 
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more selfish sort of love which she believed 
destiny was preparing for the young girl 
over whom she was watching. 

Lady Julia, however she might have felt 
in her earlier vouth, felt now that the close- 
ne§s, the narrowness, the almost imprison- 
ment of the affections demanded by married 
life would not suit her. It would be sweet, 
no doubt, to know that she was first and 
best of all to some one, but to be so little 
to everybody else would be a sacrifice she 
could not make. 

Lady Julia had a very high idea of 
married life; it had never struck her that 
she could be a wife and a mother, and give 
her time and her thoughts, as she did now, 
to the wants of those outside her home. 
She felt as if she should hardly like to 
merge her life in other lives, as is in most 
cases the happy fate of the happiest women. 
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She had a life of her own, she served a 
cause, and had accepted her destiny ; and in 
this, the being at one with our life, lies the 
happiness of humanity. But Lady Julia 
had other rewards. It was very sweet to 
her to receive the thanks, and the congratu- 
lations, and the praise which were her due. 
She had been so used to be looked up to 
that she hardly liked to be in any other 
relative position. It seemed the only one 
natural or rightful, and those who did not 
yield to her this place seemed to her un- 
reasonable, almost blameable, and to require, 
if not her forgiveness, at least her forbear- 
ance. 

Yet this sense of superiority was never 
offensive. Her manner was always kind 
and calm. Its calmness reminded Jenny of 
grannie ; but she discovered, almost on that 
first night of their friendship, that there was 
even an essential difference. Grannie, at 
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any period of her life, would have been in- 
capable of the active beneficence of Lady 
Julia, while Lady Julia was as utterly un- 
able to embrace the wide circle of human 
feelings which had been the distinguishing 
characteristic of Mrs. Tait, and which had 
made her the confidant and counsellor of 
everybody who knew her. Lady Julia had 
a tender heart, but no imagination. To her 
fiction was falsehood, and poetry, except 
certain hymns, and certain poets, such as 
Cowper and Crabbe, mostly high-flown and 
unreal nonsense. 

Of that world of mystery so full of 
beauty and joy and sadness unspeakable, if 
vague as Alpine pinnacles in mist wreaths, 
which lies around this world of so-called 
fact, Lady Julia had hardly a glimpse. It 
had never crossed her mind that what we 
see and feel and hear might be the dream, 
and that wondrous invisible which is ever 
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present the grand reality. She was a re- 
ligious woman, a woman who had seized the 
grand central truth of Christianity that life 
is to do good ; but when Jenny, in the ful- 
ness of her relieved and grateful feelings, 
poured out to her as she would have done 
to grannie the thick-coming fancies which 
filled her brain, and the larger longings of 
her heart, Lady Julia only said, though 
with much benevolence, and that air of 
interest in the individual herself, if not in 
her conversation, which was her great 
charm — 

" My dear girl, you must not give way to 
such wild notions. You are excited, . and 
will be better after a night's rest. Life, 
dearest Janet, is full of facts, and our con- 
cern is with these, and not with fancies or 
speculations about which we can know no- 
thing. Your good grandmother, do not 
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doubt, is in God's keeping, and your poor 
uncle is as much under his care to-night as 
yourself. With more than this, we have 
nothing to do. Now, good night, and go to 
sleep." She kissed her as she spoke, at once 
with authority and tenderness. 

Jenny turned round, feeling herself 
snubbed, yet not offended. In truth, Jenny 
was too much relieved to be offended. 
Grannie, she had always known, though she 
did not say much, had shared her feelings, 
and delighted in such talk. Roger, she 
also knew, admired them, if he did not 
quite share them, and listened to them as to 
a sort of revelation. Lady Julia neither 
shared nor admired, and Jenny in her heart 
called her a very common-place person, and 
wondered in what lay the secret of her 
power. 
Lady Julia, in the meantime, feared that,. 
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though Janet was a very loveable, she was 
a very silly girl, and would not make the 
wife for her friend, Roger Lavihgton, she 
had hoped. Like other men, Roger had 
been caught by beauty and youth and silli- 
ness, and she smiled benevolently over the 
account he had given her of Jenny's abilities 
and strength of character. 

Yet a time came in after-years when Lady 
Julia was forced to acknowledge, though 
she never understood what it was, that there 
was more in Jenny than she had imagined ; 
and at the same period Jenny fully under- 
stood and did justice to Lady Julia. The 
secret of Lady Julia's power was then no 
mystery to Jenny. But Lady Julia never 
thus understood her, and, though she loved 
her warmly, hardly knew why — regarding 
her as some lovely, erratic star of benign 
influence ; but an exception rather than an 
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example. Lady Julia did not, however, 

speculate much on the matter. She wa& 
satisfied with the fact. 
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CHAPTER XL 



LETTERS. 



QjIR JOHN and Lady Lavington had 
'^ spent the greater part of the season in 
town; Katie had seen all she wanted to 
see, had been presented at Court by the 
wife of the Lord-lieutenant, and had made 
good her place in society almost " nach 
Wunsch," as the Germans say. But Katie 
was a wise woman, and did not care to 
drink pleasure to its very dregs, knowing, 
moreover, that the "charming Lady Lav- 
ington " would be thought still more charm- 
ing by not making herself too common. It 
was time, too, to take up the reins of 
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government at Eastwick. It would never 
do to let people think they could do with- 
out her. Sir John looked a little fagged 
with London, though, doubtless, he, too, 
had had his triumphs — triumphs which had 
gone far to reconcile him to laying down 
for a season the autocracy of Eastwick. 

The admiration excited by Lady Laving- 
ton, coupled with her obvious and constant- 
ly displayed devotion to himself, was one of 
these triumphs. True, he was dimly con- 
scious that the real power to will or to do 
anything had, in some curiously magical 
manner, passed away from himself into the 
hands of his young wife, though, at the 
same time, she always appeared to concede 
everything to him. 

** K she rules him, never shows she rules," 

is one of Pope's characteristics of his model 
woman, and to this Katie would have an- 
swered. In short, she had all that want of 
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noble indignation at meanness and wrong 
which " fires like a blow," and makes it so 
easy to be what is called " good-tempered." 
A kind of good temper which, in a man, at 
least, would be considered despicable, and 
surely cannot be particularly admirable in 
any human being. But with all her outward 
smoothness of manner, and her real want of 
feeling for anything which touched neither 
her own interests nor her own pride, Katie 
did not easily forgive, and could strike a 
blow all the deeper that she was able to 
wait. 

Sir John had made his will as she wished, 
but Katie had not seen it. She could not, 
of course, be present, and it had been left 
in the lawyer's hands. 

" It will be all as you wish, my dearest 
Catherine," he had said ; ** and if we have 
an heir of our own of either sex it shall all 
go to it. In case we have not, I believe 
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I have done what you will approve. Cathe- 
rine, we do owe something to Henry 
Setoun." 

" But not to Jenny." 

** No, not to Janet. It was nothing to 
her. What could it be to her ?" 

" And who was she that she should pre- 
tend to approve or disapprove ?" 

** As to that, Catherine, after the change 
in your sentiments, there was but one hon- 
ourable course to take, and you took it. 
Still I have felt lately that we do owe 
something to Henry Setoun." 

Katie made no answer. Perhaps she, 
too, felt they owed something to Harry 
Setoun. Perhaps she was thinking of those 
old days, which, from the height of her 
present grandeur, looked so poor and des- 
picable, when Harry Setoun had seemed 
a great prize, and her heart had waxed hot 
at the idea of his being carried off by such 
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a common-place girl as Agnes Gordon. 
Her engagement to Harry had been a 
stepping-stone to her present fortune. No, 
she did not grudge that his uncle should 
think of him, and as soon as they were at 
home at Eastwick she should find out from 
Sir John what he had really done, and if it 
was not right it should be altered. But 
now things were crowding in to be done, 
and to be thought of, and she saw she had 

« 

secured the exclusion of Jenny. So she 
smiled her sweetest smile, and laid her head 
caressingly on her husband's shoulder, and 
said, in that coaxing tone so dear to the sex, 
and yet which so generally is somewhat 
hypocritical, 

** You are always right, darling, and so 
generous, and, though you do not always 
meet with gratitude, there is one you know 
^ho is ever grateful." 

The old man smiled with gratified vanity, 
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or perhaps something better, then walked 
away to the other end of the room for his 
newspaper, and Katie could not avoid no- 
ticing how his walk was somewhat more 
shaky than usual ; but perhaps the conver- 
sation had been agitating. As he returned 
to his seat, he laid down the paper for an 
instant to say, 

"We have seen everything now, Cathe- 
rine. Had not we better go home soon ?" 

** Certainly ; we have five engagements 
next week, and we must be seen at Lady 
Rawstone's ball the week after. Some of 
the foreign ambassadors, and other people 
of consequence, are to be there. You owe 
it to your position to go — you have always 
been too retiring ; then, after that, we will 
go back to Eastwick, where, these good 
Stanmores write, we are so much missed." 

Thus, with the air of complying with her 

husband's wishes, and sacrificing everything 
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for his advantage, Katie, as usual, had it all 
her own way. 

It was on the day before that fixed for 
their departure, when everything was 
packed, that Sir John, not making his ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room when the 
dinner-bell rang, was found by his own 
man almost insensible in an easy-chair in his 
dressing-room. Then there was a hurrying 
for doctors, and a rushing to and fro, and 
great consternation in the soul of Lady 
Lavington. She had reckoned on Sir John 
living a good many years, and now she saw 
her kingdom passing away just as she had 
begun fully to understand its sweets. She 
was nervous, too, at that time, and not per- 
fectly well, though she had never acknow- 
ledged it ; and altogether the grief, and 
anxiety, and agitation she exhibited, from 
whatever cause, were perfectly genuine, and 
wrought upon the heart of the clever phj'- 
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sician who arrived soon after the sudden 
summons. He thought Lady Lavington one 
of the most delightful women he had ever 
beheld — so attached to her husband, not- 
withstanding the disparity of age, so charm- 
ing in her distress, and the manner in 
which she threw herself upon his advice 
and skill was so gratifying in so fascinating 
a woman. 

" Deat" Lady Lavington," he said, " you 
ought to have some friend of your own 
sex. Have you or Sir John any relative in 
town ?" 

Katie thought of Mrs. Gwynnett. She 
was eager, and more especially at this crisis, 
to appear in the eyes of the world a favour- 
ite of her husband's family, but she did not 
feel sure of Mrs. Gwynnett. Might not Mrs. 
Owynnett's empire even now be returning, 
while her own was passing away ? — and she 
thought how, whatever it was, the will could 
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not be altered now. At last, struck by a 
bright thought, she said, 

" Lady Julia Heathcock lives very near. 
She is intimate with our family, and " 

"Lady Julia Heathcock. Ah, the very 
person. I will call round and ask her to 
come. Excellent woman ! I am sure she 
will come." 

She came, of course, for Lady Julia 
Heathcock was a sort of amateur clergy- 
man's wife, with the whole world for her 
parish, and, though she had merely a speak- 
ing acquaintance with Lady Lavington, it 
appeared quite natural to herself, as well as 
to everybody else, that she should be sent 
for. It was through her advice as well as 
her act that Roger and his aunt were sum- 
moned. Katie appeared to her, too, a 
model wife and woman, so much more sen- 
sible, with so much more self-control, than 
Jenny. Roger must be mistaken in think- 
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ing that Janet was so superior to her. 
Jenny seemed only an impulsive, warm- 
hearted, fanciful girl. Lady Lavington was 
a sensible, dignified, right-thinking woman. 
Lady Julia knew nothing of the episode of 
Harry Setoun, and thought that, if they had 
quarrelled, the fault was much more likely 
to be Jenny's. Katie's manners and senti- 
ments were quite after Lady Julia's own 
heart. It was thus once more that Katie 
made friends of the Mammon of Unright- 
eousness. 

Jenny rose the next morning with much 
of the excitement of the relief she had ex- 
perienced the preceding night subdued by a 
sort of re-action. Roger was not engaged 
to Lady Julia; but what then? She 
(Janet) had rejected him when she was rich 
and great, 'and could have given him much 
that she knew he valued. Was it likely 
that a man who had such a value for great- 
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DOSS and riches would give a thought — a 
thought of that kind — to one who had 
nothing, and who had not only refused, but 
scorned him ? Ah 1 she had not known him 
then ; but even now she did not think she 
had been wrong in calling him worldly, 
though alongside of his worldliness lay so 
much that was noble and magnanimous, so 
much that was gentle and even tender. 
How good he had been to forgive her! 
How true when others had been false! 
How full of compassion and kindness when 
others had been selfish and cruel ! Even 
his strong sense of the value of worldly 
advantages must have made these virtues 
harder for him. How she wished she knew 
why Lady Julia had called him "your" 
Roger ! 

All the day passed, and she did not see 
either him or Mrs. Gwynnett. It was a 
very dull day. Lady Julia was out. Lord 
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and Lady Heathcock were hospitable and 
friendly, but they had their own engage- 
ments, and Jenny felt like a supernumerary. 
So passed many days, during which she 
occasionally saw both Roger and Mrs. 
Gwynnett. Roger had returned home, but 
Mrs. Gwynnett remained with Lady Lav- 
ington. Very heavily went the time with 
Jenny Setoun, and the days began to 
lengthen into weeks, and there was no 
change in Sir John, and Katie sent her a 
message that she forgave her, but thought 
it would be better for her not to come — 
**and I think, Janet, on the whole, she 
is right/' said Mrs. Gwynnett, "for, if Sir 
John were to recover his consciousness it 
might agitate him." 

Poor Jenny felt somehow like an outcast, 
and proposed to return to Aunt Tommie. 
The proposal, she saw, was received by 
everybody as the solution of a difficulty. 
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and her heart, unreasonably, perhaps, felt 
bruised and solitary. 
Even Roger said — 

**I thinks Janet, you have judged for the 
best. It must be very trying for you to be 
here." Janet had no perception of the self- 
denial it cost him to say this. It cut her to 
the quick, and she turned away to hide her 
tears. He repeated — " It must be so try- 
ing for you to be here under the circum- 
stances." 

It was trying. Yet, in the morbid state 
of her mind, she did not like that Roger 
should wish her to go. 

Jenny was not quite like herself in those 
days. 

. " Some one," she said, *' will let me know 
how Sir John goes on." 

" I will let you know, Janet," said Roger, 
coldly, for he was wounded that she should 
not have assumed, as a matter of course, the 
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continuance of their correspondence, *' if 
you will permit me." 

It was thus they parted, more separated, 
it seemed to Jenny, than when they had 
met. 

Mrs. Gwynnett had, on the whole, been 
more affectionate than anyone else. 

** It. is a sad parting, my dear Janet," she 
said ; *' and I cannot bear that there should 
be this coldness between your uncle and 
you, and he the head of the family. 
Really Lady Lavington is very nice, and 
there has been much excuse for him. If 
Sir John gets better, I will do my best to 
make matters straight, and you will come 
to me again, Jenny, when I return home. 
I was saying to Roger only yesterday 
that I regard you as one of the house- 
hold." 

There was a tear in Mrs. Gwynnett's eye, 
and Jenny was much consoled by her 
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somewhat measured affection, which she 
knew to be real, " people cannot give more 
than they possess, and truth and constancy 
are much/' thought Jenny, in her incipient 
wisdom. 

She was more anxious than ever to be 
reconciled to her uncle. The long parting 
in enmity oppresses like a crime. It. seems 
like speaking evil of the dead. To be re- 
<x)nciled to her uncle, she would now try to 
be friendly even with Katie. 

Once more, in sadness, Jenny found her- 
self at Redshiels — the home, she felt with 
gratitude, that was always open to receive 
her when she had no other, and she 
embraced Aunt Tommie closely, and with 
tears. 

** O, Aunt Tommie ! dear Aunt Tommie ! 

how good you are ! I feel as if I could 

never be grateful enough for all your good. 
ness." 
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" My dear, ye are very grateful, and so 
is Harry, and God has rewarded me in 
my old age. And how is your cousin 
Eoger r 

Faithful Agnes arrived the next mornings 
It was a bright summer day, and Jenny, 
who had been much fatigued, had slept 
well. Altogether she felt rested and com- 
forted. After the gloom and bustle of the 
London streets, and the dusty glitter of 
the park, the dewy trees and the ripening 
corn-fields and the liquid fall of the river 
seemed full of unspeakable rest and quiet- 
ness. Jenny thought somewhat bitterly of 
life in the great world, and was ready to 
subscribe to Cowpers doctrine that — 

<' God made the country, and man made the town." 

Agnes and she had long rambles to their 
favourite haunts, and they talked much of the 
happiness of living, **the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot," or, rather, Jenny 
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talked, and Agnes listened. At last she 
said, in her sensible way — 

"You know, Jenny dear, I have never 
known like you what it is to be an important 
person, nor have I ever mixed in the great 
gay world, and I know it would make me 
fool very shy and miserable. I like a quiet, 
rt^tired life; but I should not like a life 
without duties made for me. I could not 
umko work like your Lady Julia, neither 
^houUl I like, for instance, to live like those 
two kdios that one reads about in the ' Vale 
\^f UUngollen/ It would seem like running 
^wtiy fi\>m one s place in life, and if Provi- 
dciKV luteudjj You» Jenny, to be a great 
U^K, with au important place in the world, 
I t\vl $an?v I know vqu » weD^ thait 
>v^u wvvuM, if it w^r^ so. like it beal^ and 
vntcv^^ with pUHfc$m>j iuco all rfte intraesfe it 
tvi ui^ B> iill acvvauc?, Bade ^eems to do 
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" You are very generous to Katie, Agnes, 
and I believe, dear, you are right." 

Agnes seldom affronted anybody with her 
advice, probably because she did not give it 
as advice, but spoke simply and naturally, 
and without the smallest appearance of 
being dogmatic, yet as if she were feeling 
all along how it would be with herself. No 
doubt it was much more easy to her now 
than it had been in former days to be 
generous to Katie. 

After a time, that monotony of repose 
which had been at first so restful palled 
upon Jenny and chafed her, and she began 
to accuse herself of being one of the most 
dissatisfied of human beings, with a latent 
consciousness all the while that it was not 
so much her real nature, as that the sheet- 
anchor of her life was loosened, and that she 
was drifted away from her natural moorings, 
now by this wave, now by that. 
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Once a week, or a little oftener, she had 
a letter from Roger; but his letters now 
were a very different sort of letters from 
those she used to receive, being mostly mere 
bulletins of her uncle's condition, and coA- 
taining little about himself. Each of these 
letters, as it came, was like a shower-bath 
to Jenny's mind, without the after-invigorat- 
ing effect. Her own in return became 
colder, and shorter, and stiffer, till on both 
sides they degenerated into mere formalities. 
At last Jenny saw the postman's arrival with 
u curious mixture of eagerness and dread, 
which never failed to end in the shower- 
batlu One morning, however — she had had 
w letter from Roger the previous day, and 
»ho knew it could not be from him— he 
i^^^nighi hor a real joy. It was a letter 
«ViMu »ariy~a letter to say he was ordered 
»|^^^^H^ H Mtor bright and joj-fiil, as in the 
^Kv^ K tvuv Uvly Lavington's marriage. 
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"I have brought all sorts of odds and 
ends," said the writer in conclusion, "for 
you and Aunt Tommie. The dear old 
drawing-room will be quite a museum of 
curiosities; and I have got an ivory box 
for Agnes, if she will accept it, with my 
love. Be sure, Jenny, you don't forget to 
give her this message. I shall be so de* 
lighted to see you all again. I wonder if I 
shall still find you Jenny Setoun ?" 

This last sentence Jenny did not read 
aloud, even to Agnes. She had felt it like 
a spear thrust. As for Agnes, placid as 
she was outwardly, her heart sang within her 
for joy. Yet she accused herself of folly. 
Harry had sent his love to her in every 
letter he had written to Redshiels since that 
morning on which he had first gone off to 
sea. Both the girls were in cheerful spirits 
after the arrival of this letter, and Miss 
Tommie's preparations for Harry's arrival 
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began at once. As a preliminary, Maiget 
had to scrub down the house from top to 
bottom, which she would have done rather 
grudgingly had it been upon any other oc- 
casion, seeing that it was perfectly clean, 
but nothing was to be grudged that was 
'' for the Captain.'' 

The preparations were hastening to com- 
pletion so much before the time they were 
required to be in readiness, and there had 
been no second letter fixing the day of his 
arrival, that it seemed not unlikely, accord- 
ing to Miss Tommie's views of cleanliness, 
that everything might be to do over again, 
when one morning the postman arrived, 
dmrgod with the unusual burden of a letter 
from Mrs. Gwynnett. 

"Ho is going to give up writing alto- 
^?t^thor/* wass Jenn/s first thought, a thought 
rnHHuniwutHl by an inexpressible pang; but 
••umH>iUHl by another. " Could her uncle 
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be worse ?" Mrs. Gwynnett's letter was as 
follows : 

" My dear Janet, 

''I am not, as you know, so 
fond of my pen as either Roger or yourself, 
and as he seemed willing, being always so 
good-tempered, to take the trouble upon 
himself, I have hitherto delegated to him 
the task of maintaining our intercourse with 
you. On the present occasion — and I wish 
it had been a happier one — I feel it better 
that I should be your correspondent. But, 
in the first place, you will be glad to hear 
that your dear uncle is a little better. He 
has in some degree recovered his speech, 
and, I am sure, understands us. Our pres- 
ent distress is on account of dear Lady 
Lavington. She was hastening upstairs a 
night or two ago to dear Sir John, by whom 
I was sitting at the time, when her foot was 
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caught in the bars of her skeleton crinoline, 
and she was thrown forward. It gave her 
a great shake, but at the time she seemed 
to recover from it quickly, and by bed-time 
to be all right again. You may conceive, 
therefore, my distress when I was called up 
by her maid in the middle of the night, 
and I found her in the pains of premature 
labour. A doctor and a nurse were, of 
course, summoned at once. Dear Catherine 
suffered dreadfully, but could not have 
borne it more bravely had she been a 
Lavington born. Her firmness did, how- 
ever, give way when the baby, a son, was 
found to be stillborn. Then she burst into 
tears, and wept bitterly. 1 felt very sorry 
for her, though poor Sir John ought not to 
have married at his age, and after all he 
had said for so many years to Roger and 
myself. It has been the one wrong action 
of his life. But Providence has ordered all 
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for the best Dear Lady Lavington is doing 
well now. Roger will write next time. 
He says he can find time, and we know you 
will be anxious. Remember me to your 
good aunt, and believe me always, 
'* Yours affectionately, 

" Eleanor Gwynnett." 

Then Roger was once more the heir of 
Eastwick-Lavington I It was Jenny's first 
thought, as it had evidently been Mrs. 
Gwynnett's. But he had not given up her 
correspondence. He had still so much in- 
terest in her as to wish to hear from her. 

The week which succeeded the arrival of 
Mrs. Gwynnett's letter was a very trying 
one to Jenny Setoun. Upon the exciting 
news it contained supervened, as it were, a 
dead calm. Every day she hoped to hear 
from Harry, and every day she watched, 
also, for another letter, but every day there 
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was the double disappointment. Jenny was 
determined not to give way. She took 
long walks with Agnes — walks so long that 
Aunt Tommie remonstrated, declaring that 
she "was walking herself off her feet" — 
that she was losing flesh, and colour, and 
spirit. 

"You behave like a child, Jenny, and 
these foolish walks are taking away your 
appetite, and not giving you one, as they 
might do if you did not overdo it. It is 
most provoking to think that you will be 
looking so little like yourself when Harry 
comes home, all on account of this foolish 
trash of walking and idling about. Your 
fine London life seems quite to have un- 
settled you this time. I wonder that a 
sensible girl, as I always took Agnes Gor- 
don to be, should encourage you. I only 
wish my poor old mother had been alive. 
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and then perhaps you would have listened 
to her." 

Jenny wished it too, 0, how fervently I 
Had she only been alive she should have 
opened her heart to her, or rather grannie 
would have divined everything far better 
than Jenny could explain, or even under- 
stand herself, and in her large mind, pas- 
sionless only because it had long grasped 
the peace which is not to be understood 
save by those who behold the turmoil of 
life from the grand central calm, she should 
have found the rest that was so wanting in 
her own. But grannie was only a memory, 
and yet, for such memories, there are few 
actual possessions that one would give. 

At last came one of the letters Jenny had 
longed for — the letter which she hardly 
knew whether it was most pain or pleasure 
to receive. It was even shorter than usual ; 
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but it contained news which, for the mo- 
ment, threw even the thought of the writer 
into the background. 

•* My dear Janet, 

" Lady Lavington is pretty well 
again, and has been able, for a day or two, 
to be in your uncle's room, and to take the 
direction of everything as usual. He had 
recovered to a great extent the use of his 
speech, and had been so much better for 
some time that we had been very hopeful 
of being able to remove him to Eastwick 
before the winter. But, I grieve to tell 
you that last night he had another attack, 
and that he is now in a hopeless and all but 
lifeless state. Lady Lavington and my aunt 
bear up bravely, but their whole time is 
occupied in the sick-room. It will, I think, 
be a comfort to you to know that, on the 
evening before his last seizure, he mention- 
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ed your name with much kindness, and ex- 
pressed, if I understood him rightly, a wish 
to make some alteration in his will, I fancy, 
in your favour. I fear he can never do 
that now, but you will like to hear of his 
good feeling towards you. 

*' Your affectionate cousin, 

" Roger Lavington." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



HEART-SICK. 



A NOTHER week passed, and then came 
-^-^ a letter in a black-edged envelope, 
and Jenny knew that it was, as people say, 
*' all over." Mrs. Gwynnett wrote briefly 
that both she and Lady Lavington were 
much exhausted, and that Roger had gone 
down to Eastwick to make arrangements 
for their reception, and for Sir John's 
funeral. 

" Lady Lavington's conduct/' she continu- 
ed, " is all that is proper. She is guided by 
Roger in everything, feeling that my nephew 
is now head of the family." 
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Jenny's heart sank at hearing this praise. 
Katie was coming between her and Eoger. 
Surely Katie was her evil genius! And, 
when she read this letter to Agnes, the 
latter looked grave. Katie's power for evil 
over the other sex was, in the opinion of 
Agnes, almost without limit. 

It was some days after the funeral before 
Jenny heard again, and the letter, when it 
came, was neither from Mrs. Gwynnett nor 
Eoger, but was contained in a great blue 
envelope, and was, in fact, a copy of Sir John 
Lavington's will, accompanied by a few 
lines from Mr. Slowcome, stating that, as 
the nearest relative of her brother, and 
natural guardian of his interests during his 
absence from England, he had, at the re- 
quest of Sir Roger Lavington, forwarded to 
her a copy of the will of the late Sir John, 
executed in London a month or two before 
his death. He regretted, as regarded her- 
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self, she had no personal interest in the 
will. 

" Jenny ! my poor, poor Jenny ! It 
is all that wicked Katie, and to think if 

poor Sir John had only lived " and 

Aunt Tommie walked about the room, 
wild with exasperation. Then she sud- 
denly remembered — "But Harry is to 
get something — quick, Jenny, what is 
it?" 

I will not inflict the will upon my reader 
in the terms from which Aunt Tommie and 
Jenny had to gather its contents. To sum 
them up briefly : After charging the estate 
with a handsome jointure to Lady Laving- 
ton, she and Roger Lavington were appoint- 
ed jointly guardians to any children Sir John 
might leave behind him. Failing such 
issue, he left- the bulk of the estates to 
Roger Lavington, on condition that he 
should not then, or at any future time, 
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contract a marriage with his niece, Janet 
Setoun. In such a case he bequeathed the 
estates to his nephew, Captain Henry 
Setoun, to whom he left, otherwise, twent)' 
thousand pounds. There was a handsome 
legacy to Mrs. Gwynnett, and smaller 
legacies and annuities to various old servants 
and dependents. 

A dead silence ensued between aunt 
and niece as they finished the perusal 
of this document. Then Miss Tommie 
broke out into loud and bitter exclamations. 
Her acute mind had perceived as quickly as^ 
Jenny's anxious and eager heart the whole 
bearing of the case. Harry would never 
have the Lavington estates. Jenny would 
never be the wife of Roger — Sir Roger 
Lavington. It was all Katie's doing, Katie 
who had jilted her nephew, and beggared 
her niece! It was well Lady Lavington 
was not now in bodily presence before her. 
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or Miss Tommie could not have kept her 
hands off her. 

Jenn}' gathered up her papers and ran 
out of the room. It had been to her like a 
death-blow. Miss Tomraie, after a little 
while, put on her bonnet and her white 
shawl, and went down to Dr. Gordon's to 
fetch Agnes. She had an instinctive, un- 
acknowledged feeling that Agnes's powers 
of bestowing comfort upon Jenny might be 
greater than her own. At any rate, it was 
a great comfort to be able to " speak her 
niina to Agnes, from whom she knew 
Jenny had no secrets. Agnes listened out- 
wardly calm, but within her heart, too, 
were smothered fires. Harry— Harry was 
to have twenty thousand pounds, and per- 
haps Then she felt shocked with her- 
self that she could think of anything but 
Jenny, for whom, she was forced to confess, 
rnatters looked very bad. Agnes was not 
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very apt to suspect people of worldly 
motives ; but she took sensible matter-of-fact 
views of things, and she had been told by 
Jenny herself, in past times, how anxious 
Eoger Lavington had been to unite in his 
own possession the title and estates. It 
would be her duty to tell Jenny to bear up 
bravely, and to remember she had a brother 
who loved her dearly. Poor Jenny ! She 
would only think of Jenny, she was deter- 
mined. 0, how selfish she was to have 
these thrills, so like joy and hope, when 
Jenny was suflfering. Surely she should be 
punished for them. Perhaps she was fool- 
ing herself as she had once fooled herself 
before. And now she should deserve it. 

Jenny was still in her own room when 
Agnes arrived. Her friend stole upstairs 
and knocked at the door, which Jenny at 
once opened. She was deadly pale, and 
her eyes looked preternaturally large and 
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dark. She smiled faintly. Agnes wished 
she had not smiled, for the smile was sadder 
than tears. In an instant the two girls were 
clasped in one another's arms. * Jenny was 
the first to speak. 

" I can bear it, Agnes. I am sure I can 
— by-and-by." 

" Dear, dear Jenny ! I did not know you 
cared for him as much as all this." 

Jenny only answered by an expressive, 
deprecating gesture. 

" I know I have been a fool. Don't let 
us talk of it. I ought to have known better. 
Men — even the best men — are so much more 
worldly than we are." 

*'No, I don't believe that, Jenny. 
George Stan more was certainly very world- 
ly ; but not more worldly than Katie, and — 
and " 

''George Stanmorel I had forgotten 
him. He is such a different person — so 
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flimsy — so — that was only a delusion " 

Agnes thought within herself, not un- 
naturally, that this might be a delusion too. 
It was hardly comprehensible to Agnes how 
anybody could be in love twice. 

"Is he, your cousin, then, so much more 
to you than the other ever was ?" 

Jenny sat up straight, and answered, with 
a pale, firm countenance, 

"I mean, in George Stanmore, what I 
cared for was the mere creation of my own 
imagination, or my own folly. Roger is 
real. I know him thoroughly, even his 
faults, which are not faults to me. I like them 
better than other people's virtues." 

" Yet, Jenny, you are sure he will act in 
a worldly manner." 

*' You forget, Agnes, he is worldly — con- 
fessedly worldly. You forget, also, when 
we were on equal terms, I rejected him. 
And even if it had not been for this, that he 
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had any affection of that kind for me was 
more than doubtful. But suppose he had 
some doubtful affection, would not this de- 
cide him to — ^to think of it no more ?" 

Agnes pondered an instant, then answered 
slowly, and yet with decision, 

" Being the man you describe, Jenny, I 
fear it would. But I cannot understand, 
such being the case, your having this attach- 
ment to him." 

"Don't you? Is there anybody in the 
world without a fault ?" (Privately Agnes 
thought there was.) "I tell you to me 
Roger is — Roger. He is — is — what — what 
he is to me, not because I don't understand 
him, but because I do." 

Agnes made no further answer. It was 
a phase of love rather beyond her, though 
it is the truest and the most lasting phase. 
At last she said, 

" What / should fear, even more than the 
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inheritance, though I acknowledge that 
might weigh even with a good man, if his 
affections were not irrevocably fixed, is 
Katie. She has such a flattering way — she 
is sure to want to continue to be Lady 
Lavington of Eastwick-Lavington, and men, 
dear Jenny, are so easily flattered." 

**Not Roger. He saw through Katie 
sooner than anybody else. He does not like 
flattering women, I am sure he does not. 
He will never, never think of Katie. Of 
that I am quite sure." 

Again Agnes was silent. Jenny might 
be right ; but, to Agnes, Katie was the em- 
bodiment of a successful man-trap, and she 
hardly believed that the man existed who 
did not like women's flattery. Had not even 
Harry liked it ? And was not Harry the 
yery chief and flower of manhood ? Agnes 
wondered secretly how any girl with such a 
brother could love Roger Lavington. She 
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contrasted in her own mind the handsome, 
brilliant young sailor whom everybody ad- 
mired with the thin, worn, middle-aged 
Roger, so cold and dry and worldly, and 
wondered in her heart, pondering all the 
while. But the more she pondered, the 
more she felt it to be her duty to encourage 
Jenny in her resolution to think of him no 
more. No ordinary, unpledged, undeclared 
lover would give up the Lavington estates 
for Jenny Setoun, and apparently Sir Roger 
Lavington was even more worldly than an 
ordinary man. 

Agnes tried hard to forget, if he did give 
them up, to whom they were to go. Truth 
to tell, though she did not stop to analyse, 
hardly to recognize the feeling ; that Harry 
Setoun should have all this money" and 
power, was a prospect that struck a chill to 
her heart. Harry was not — not that she 
know of— a lover at all. But, if Eastwick- 
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Lavington were to be his, in all probability 
Agnes would never see him again. Agnes 
had her own trials like other people, but 
somehow it always came to pass that she 
had to put them by, and so she had now. 
After some minutes, during which they both 
sat silent, Jenny suddenly lifted her head 
and said — 

"Agnes, I have been in a dream. Now 
I am awake. This very day I will begin a 
new life — a real life. I shall go to London 
no more. I intend to cast in my lot with 
Aunt Tommie, and belong to Redshiels. I 
will work and study hard, and endeavour to 
obtain some regular literary employment T 
think I shall succeed at last, and you and 
Harry will always love me." 

** I will, at any rate, Jenny ; and I think 
you need not doubt Harry." Agnes felt 
she had foolishly coloured up as Jenny had 
united their names. 
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family — an opinion which, of lato years, had 
been greatly modified. One consolatory 
idea remained, however, for Miss Toramio 
amidst all these trials. 

" Harry will have a handsome fortune, at 
any rate. As to the estate, of course he has 
no chance of that. Nobody could expect 
Sir Roger to give up the estate ; but it was 
very cruel of Sir John to make such a will." 
Meanwhile, the silence was oppressive as a 
nightmare. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MISS TAIT IS BBWABDBD. 

MORE than a week had passed ance Mr. 
Slowcome had sent the will, and 
there had still been no private tidings from 
either Roger or his aunt. It was now 
September, and already there was a tinge 
upon the ash-trees, and the corn was partly 
carried. The days were shortening fast, 
and winter and darkness approaching, not 
only for the year, but, as it seemed to Jenny 
Setoun, for her own life. But no complaint, 
no moan of any kind did she make, though 
Miss Tommie and Agnes Gordon often ex- 
changed anxious looks, of which she was 
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the subject, and one day Agnes urged her to 
consult her father. 

'* I am quite well, dear Agnes — at least, 
no doctor, not even your father, could do me 
good. I shall be better by-and-by — quite 
well when Harry comes." She smiled, and 
the smile lit up her pale face as a sudden 
watery sunbeam lights a forlorn, storm- 
beaten coast. 

. Miss Tommie shook her head and follow- 
ed Agnes to the door, beginning to speak 
Scotch, as she did sometimes when she was 
agitated. 

'' Foul fa' Katie and her false heart, and 
that fool of an old man " 

*'I don't admire the young one either." 

Miss Tommie pondered, then answered 
with candour, 

" It is a trying situation, yes, it is a trying 
situation for himy Miss Tommie remem- 
bered how she, too, had once been in a 
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double purpose of marketing and of bring- 
ing Jenny a novel from the circulating 
library. 

Jenny seated herself in the chair, with 
her foot on a large square footstool, which 
had a pattern, much faded, representing 
pink tassels on the sides, and pink bells on 
the top, with some plain needle-work frills 
for Miss Tait in her hand. She liked work 
far better now than in the eager days of her 
girlhood. The employment of her hands 
seemed to soothe, without occupying her 
mind. But to-day as she sat and heard the 
rain dripping from the eaves, and watched 
the one birch-tree visible from her seat, 
swaying to and fro in the blast, her eyes 
became misty with tears, so that she could 
not see to do her work, which fell upon her 
lap, and she sat still in a sort of reverie. 
From this she was aroused by the postman's 
knock, and, thinking it might be the long- 
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pane, as if hoping it might cool her brain 
and compose her nerves. Then, half 
mechanically, she looked out on the dreary- 
scene. The hills had disappeared behind 
the low, sullen clouds, there was a drift of 
rain between her and the tree-crowned scaur 
on the opposite bank of the Yule, the 
shattered, sodden " stooks " of corn stood in 
the fields ; in the garden, the dahlias lay 
muddy and beaten on the paths ; and the 
Yule was " coming down " red and roaring in 
what in that country is called a " spate." 

*' Coming — Roger coming, and his er- 
rand '* 

But Jenny, in the confusion of her feel- 
ings, could hardly get beyond the one fact 
that he was coming, and soon. He might 
even now be on the long journey that lay 
between Eastwick and Redshiels. As the 
thought passed through her brain like an 
electric shock, she heard the click of the 
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iron gate — poor Aunt Tommie, doubtless, 
retuming in the rain firom her morning 
errands. 

But it was not Aunt Tommie : it was a 
man — a gentleman in a mackintosh^ off 
which the rain was nmning in streams. He 
raised his head when he fastened the gate : 
it was : it was Roger — ^Boger looIoDg cold 
and wet and weaiy— or, at least, she fimcied 
$0. He stopped for an instant^ then he 
tousi have seen her at the window, for he 
lifted hb hat in recognition. 

5>Ht? was sdU at the window when he 
<^^Nred the rvvvn. She fek all the power- 
''^*^'^*^^^ oi' a bdhi dream. H» limbs seemed 
^»ti$l^>rttt<a to w^^is of lead, h« tongae 
^•f** *rv a>J hMTj. and ai mtst cune be- 
^>»wt^ 5^ aad lUjer. He h»l come eager- 
ly »to ^5^ tvxxMi. S^addesOy be alopped. 
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back of grannie's chair, which Jenny had 
been occupying near the fire, he said, look- 
ing at her steadfastly — 

"Janet! I ought, perhaps, to beg your 
pardon for intruding upon you in this way. 
Have you had my note ?" 

She could just form her lips into " Yes." 

Roger appeared to gasp for breath, as if 
he had walked fast ; then he continued, 
hurriedly, but with resolution — 

"Circumstances have made it necessary 
for me to understand with as little delay as 
possible — or I should not thus premature- 
ly " then, changing his tone, he con- 
tinued, passionately, "You do not know 

what it would be to me to fail '* and, 

as he spoke, stooping forward, he sought her 
eyes. 

"Janet, you must understand my — my 
wishes — ^I do not dare to say my hopes." 
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His eyes were fixed on her face eagerly, 
inquiringly; the words, though unspoken, 
were visible on his lips. No woman could 
meet such a look as that and not under- 
stand. Jenny did understand, though it 
was hard to believe for joy. The first effect 
of that look seemed, as it were, to hold her 
within itself, so that she could neither think 
nor move. 

" Speak," he said — " for God's sake, Janet, 
say something !" 

She opened her lips, but no word would 
come ; the mist came thicker than ever be- 
tween them ; she stretched out her hand to 
catch at the nearest chair, and found herself 
in Roger's arms, strained close to his heart, 
and his lips upon her cheek. 

" My God ! how pale you are ! Forgive 
me, Janet/' 

As he spoke, he would have laid her oq 
the little sofa, but she rallied and said, 
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" I— I am better/' 

" Are you angry with me ?' He spoke 
more calmly. 

" Angry ! Oh, Roger !" 

"You are not angry, and you— you would 
not mislead me, my — my Janet ?" 

" Stop, Roger, dear, dearest Roger," and 
she tried to get free from him, but he only 
clasped her closer, and kissed her more 
tenderly. 

" Nothing shall part us now, Janet." 

Again she tried to free herself, and this 
time she succeeded, sitting down, yet pale 
and trembling, in the great arm-chair, while 
he stood close beside her, hanging over her. 

** Roger," she said, " I cannot allow you 
to make such a sacrifice for me. I know 
how " 

"Hush!" he said, "not a word more. 
Janet, that is the only topic on which I will 
not listen to you. From you it was I first 
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inexperienced girl, with no confidence, no 
knowledge of life. If I were only in some 
things more like Lady Julia, or even 

Katie " 

"Thank God you are not like anybody 
but yourself! You are, to me at least, 
Janet, what nobody else could be. What 
I do, I could do for you only. I tell you 
the exact truth. I open my heart to you 
now, as I hope always to do. For you 
alone I can feel this to be no sacrifice. And 
I shall always feel as I do now. What I 
feel for you is no sudden passion. It is the 
result of intimate knowledge and strong 
conviction. It would not be saying too much 
to tell you that my love for you, and for 
what yoii are, has opened to my sight a 
whole hidden world, and given to life itself 
a different and a better meaning. Reject 
me, Janet, and you throw me back upon my 
former vulgarities ; or, no, I could not find 
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now the satisfaction in them I once did. But, 
now you know all this, you will not reject 
nie, for, strangely, incredibly sweet as it 
seems, I think now you love me too. Don't 
you, Janet?" 

" So dearly I — oh I so dearly !" 
And Roger, in an agitation of joy not to 
be controlled, bent over her again, and their 
lips met in a kiss of betrothal. 



They had sat for a long time talking with 
one another, as only two who are one can 
talk, when Jenny, turning her face a little 
more towards the window than she had yet 
done, and the light falling straight upon it, 
Roger cried out, in sudden dismay, 

*' How pale you are, Janet I and your 
cheeks so thin I My darling, have you been 
ill ?" 

" No — I have been quite well — only " 
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*^ Only a little anxious, and very foolish." 

" Anxious !" he repeated, and he looked 
at her with unspeakable tenderness. " Janet, 
was this for me ?" 

"I shall soon be quite well now," she 
said, with a nervous but happy smile. 

For some seconds Roger was too much 
moved to make any rejoinder. Then he 
said, 

"May God make me worthy of your 
love ! Janet, I remember, long ago, when 
I was a boy, and used to go once every 
Sunday to a fashionable London church 
\vith my mother, nothing that the clergyman 
ever read seemed to me a darker saying 
than this, and I used to speculate, sitting 
there, what it could mean ; — out of church 
I had other things to think of; — * He that 
loseth his life shall find it.' Now it is so 
plain that I can hardly understand how I 
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missed it, but I had not discovered then that 
the best wisdom does not come from the 
head, but from the heart. You are not 
afraid now that I shall ever regret that I 
have given up the Lavington estates ?" 

" No ; and I will try not to regret them 
for you." 

" You will not regret them for me, when 
you see that I am a better and happier man 
without them. You know this already, 
don't you, Janet ?" 

" I know you are the most generous and 
unselfish person in the whole world, and, 
•when I think I once thought you worldly, 
1 feel such shame and remorse as I cannot 
express." 

" You need not feel shame and remorse, 
because what you thought was true. I not 
only was worldly once ; but with no object 
but my old sterile ambitions I might be 
worldly again." 
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" But it is impossible a man like you can 
depend upon me in this way." 

"It seems to me, Janet, and for two 
years I have thought much on such subjects, 
that God's providence in human destiny is 
fulfilled through human means, and you are 
the means chosen to work out mine. Had 
you now thrown me back upon the barren 
social eminence which I used to fancy was 
happiness, He might, no doubt, have made 
the dry hilltop bear a little fruit in some 
other and less happy way. At any rate, I 
meant to strive hard not to fall back into 
that Death in Life from which you rescued 
me. I meant to try to deserve you even if 
you could not feel for me as I felt for you ; 
but, thank God, the attempt has not been 
required !" 

" Roger," said Jenny, *' you cannot feel 
anything for me I do not feel for you ; but 
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I am over-powered by all you tell rae — I 



am " 



" Then let us speak of something else at 
present. Poor child ! you have been too 
much agitated. Let us speak of Harry. 
He will make a far better squire than I 
should have done, as I have no doubt he 
will live always at Eastwick, and I — that is, 
we could only have been there a few months 
in the year. How glad I am now that it 
was necessary to bring on this crisis before 
his arrival I Now he will hear at once that 
he is the heir. After all, Janet, he is Sir 
John Lavington's great-nephew, and I am 
only a distant cousin. But where is Aunt 
Tommie all this time ?" 

*'She has been out ; but I think I heard 
her come in some time ago." 

'* Will she be pleased, do you think?" 

Janet looked up with a bright, amused 
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smile, which was quickly overcast by a 
sudden expression of alarm. 

'' Mrs. Gwynnett ! Oh, Roger ! I fear it 
will be a blow to her." 

'*I fear it may, Janet," he said, quite 
calmly; "but you must forgive her, and 
remember how she had set her heart on my 
having the estates, and how she is rejoicing 
even now in the belief that they are mine. 
Poor Aunt Eleanor I She was angry with 
the proviso in the will, thinking it a gratui- 
tous insult to you, perhaps to us both. How 

little she knew-^ You will forgive her, 

will you not, for my sake ?" 

" I would do anything for your sake that 
is not wrong, and that you would not ask 
me to do. But Mrs. Gwynnett, next to 
Aunt Tommie, has been my best friend. I 
feel rather as if I needed her forgiveness." 

" We shall both have it — in time. Aunt 
Eleanor is really a good woman ; but she 
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has been brought up to consider the family 
advancement, advantageous connections, 
nice marriages, as a part of religion and 
morality — on the same level as not telling 
lies and going regularly to church. You 
will help me to be patient, will you not, 
Janet ?" 

When Janet at last left the drawing-room 
to look for Aunt Tommie, she found her 
with Margaret in the kitchen, and her mind 
so powerfully burdened with the cares of 
dinner that it was scarcely capable of enter- 
taining another thought. 

**Saw anybody ever the like of it ! If I 
had only known before I went down town.'* 

'' Never mind the dinner, Aunt Tommie !" 

" Never mind the dinner !" But Miss 
Tommie stopped short in utter amazement, 
for Sir Roger Lavington had followed Janet 
even into the kitchen — a horrible proceed- 
ing in Miss Tommie's eyes, for she could not 
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endure that anyone should penetrate into 
ier culinary arcana. 

The exigencies of the present moment 
had been too great to suffer her even to 
speculate bn the cause of Sir Roger's sud- 
den arrival. It had just crossed her mind 
that he might intend to "do something" 
for Jenny, to atone for her uncle's injustice, 
•but nothing could have been further from 
her imagination than the real reason. Of 
.Sir Roger, as Jenny's lover, Miss Tommie 
had not once thought since she had been . 
made acquainted with the terms of the will. 
She had great difficulty in the midst of her 
present perplexities to smooth her forehead 
and receive him cordiallv, which she was 
anxious to do for Janet's sake. 

** You must congratulate me. Miss Tait," 
he said. 

" Well, Sir Roger," she answered, think- 
ing of the will and the estate, and feeling 
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that it was rather hard to have to congratu- 
late anybody upon what was such a sad 
thing for her niece, yet anxious to propitiate- 
the man who had so much in his power. 
" Of course, I do congratulate you. I am 
sure it is bestowed upon one who will make 
a good use of it ; but you cannot quite ex- 
pect me to be pleased with the will. Why^ 
should Sir John have made such a differ- 
ence between Harry and his sister? It is- 
not just." 

" You quite misunderstand me, Miss Tait. 
I want your congratulations because I have 
been so happy as to gain your niece*s affec- 
tions. Janet and I are engaged." 

" Good Lord !" cried Miss Tommie, pale 
with amazement, and sitting down on one 
of the kitchen chairs, with a scared look. 

"Dear Aunt Tommie," said Jenny, "we 
are very happy, and we thought you would 
be, too." 
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" So I am. So I am," and tears, which 
she would have been too proud to shed for 
sorrow, rushed to her eyes for happiness. 
'* But the estate ! — was the will not right ? 
Did they find another?'' 

"The will was quite right. The estates 
will go to Harry." 

''The Lord be good to me !" cried Miss 
Tommie, sitting down again, for she had 
risen to return Jenny's embrace. She look- 
ed in amazement from one to the other. 
'*Have you really — have you really — are 
you actually going to give them up for 
Jenny !" 

** Actually!" and as he spoke he drew 
Jenny's hand within his arm. " You see, I 
have got something better instead." 

Miss Tommie did not answer. It was 
almost too much for her. Janet the wife of 
Sir Eoger Lavington I Harry the possessor 
of the Lavington estates ! Wonderful ! 
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Wonderful! So much good fortune had 
3;iot hitherto befigillen Miss Tommie. Now 
it seemed coming in like a spring tide. 
But most wonderful of all it was' to her 'that 
any man could have been found in the 
world to give up all Roger had given up, 
for the sake of any woman. It seemed 
contrary to her experience of the sex, 
which, to be sure, had not been great. 
Much as she thought of Jenny, much as she 
loved her, there was nothing in her, she 
thought, likely to be visible to a man, so 
very wonderful. Considering the ordinary 
foolishness of men in matrimonial matters, 
that Sir Roger should not only have loved 
Jenny, but have made such a sacrifice to 
obtain her was little short of miraculous. 
And Jenny was not even very clever ! She 
had never done anything to equal the view 
of Holyrood, for instance. It was almost 
too much for Miss Tommie. 
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" Harry ! Harry !" she repeated. '' Will 
Harry have all that great fortune ? Forgive 
me, Sir Roger ; you cannot expect me not 
to be pleased on account of my nephew ; 
but I wish it had not been taken from 
you." 

'*I am more than content." 

"Jenny may be a proud girl. I only 
wish my poor dear mother had been alive to 
see this day." 

*' I wish she had. I should have liked to 
thank her as well as yourself for all your 
goodness to Janet, and the care you have 
taken of her." 

" I am sure I have been rewarded," Miss 
Tait answered, with modest fervour, as she 
thought of her own educational merits. 
Perhaps she thought, too, but not quite 
with the same self-satisfaction, of her old 
grudges and struggles, and of the inward 
unwillingness with which she had received 
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the orphans, and had done what she felt to 
be her duty by them. Poor Miss Tommie I 
It was not her nature to be very hard upon 
herself, and if she felt a little twinge of re- 
morse, and after all she had done the duty, 
it exhibited itself characteristically in a new 
form of advice, and the adoption of a new 
text as her favourite scripture quotation. 
This new text was that concerning the 
casting of one's bread upon the waters, 
accompanied by an assurance from Miss 
Tait that she knew '*from experience" 
that, after many days, it does return. This 
was true, she was in the habit of saying, not 
only of the literal, edible bread, but of the 
educational bread that is bestowed upon the 
young in the shape of scoldings, and 
cuffings, and dictionary spellings, and frill- 
hemmings. 

*' I had a good deal of trouble," she 

would say, as one entitled by success to 
VOL. ni. T 
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speak as to how one should train up a 
child in the way he should go, " but see 
how I have been rewarded !" 

But on the present occasion, she sudden- 
ly awoke to the cares of the moment. 

"The dinner!" she cried, and Marget, 
who had modestly retreated to the back 
kitchen, re-appeared again upon the scene. 

" Give us bread and cheese," said Roger. 
^' We want nothing else." 

But to give Sir Roger Lavington bread and 
cheese for dinner on the day that he had made 
such a sacrifice in favour of her niece and 
her nephew was, Miss Tait naturally felt, 
quite impossible. She said, privately, to 
Janet, 

"It is all very well, my dear, and I. have 
no doubt Sir Roger thought so when he 
said it; but men like their dinner, and I 
would not advise you to trust to such 
speeches." 
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But Miss Tommie was not the only aunt 
to whom it was necessary for the lovers to 
raake known their engagement. Roger 
wrote at once to communicate it to Mrs. 
Owynnett. It was several days before he 
received the following answer : 

" My dear Roger, 

" You must be mad, quite mad. 
Since I received your letter I have been ill, 
and even confined to bed, with the shock it 
gave me, though, as you know, I am not 
one to be made easily ill or to forget the 
duty of self-control. I have also been try- 
ing to hope against hope that I might hear 
from you again that you had come to your 
senses, or that possibly Janet, whom I used 
to consider a well-principled girl, might 
have seen that, great as must be the tempta- 
tion to a penniless girl to make such a 

match, Duty to her family, and Gratitude to 

T 2 
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me, and even to yourself, call upon her 
not to take advantage of your infatuation. 

'* Sir John's marriage was nothing to this. 
I did not approve of his will, and would 
have heartily concurred in j^our making a 
suitable provision for Janet, and quite meant 
to do my best to establish her in the world, 
which makes this blow seem all the harder 
and the more undeserved. Even had Sir 
John left you the estates unconditionally, to 
marry Janet, who can bring you neither 
money nor influence, would have been a 
sad forgetfulness of those principles of 
Family Duty and regard for your Position 
in which you have been so carefully trained. 
But to separate the Estates from the Title, 
when they were actually united in your 
own person, to permit them to go in the 
female line, and you a lineally descended 
Lavington, and the Head of the Family, is 
what I cannot understand in any man with 
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a proper sense of Family Honour — in you, 
my own nephew, whom I have always 
thought so fully alive to all that concerns 
the dignity of the family, so true a La- 
vington. 

"I think I know you, Roger. Marry 
Janet, and a future of regret and self-reproach 
is before you, and before her — the feeling 
that she has spoilt your life and ruined 
your prospects. I blame you more than I 
blame her. But set this duly before her, 
and offer her a handsome provision, and I 
think she has enough good sense and good 
principle to give way even now. And yet 
I cannot understand. You tell me you 
have been trying for years to gain her affec- 
tion^n heaven's name, then, why did she 
not accept you before, instead of at the 
very moment when it was to be your ruin, 
and when she herself had so much less to 
gain by it? You seem to be two lunatics, 
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and, when I think of your folly, I feel as if 
I could go mad myself. 

" I beseech you, Roger, think it over 
again before Captain Setoun comes home^ 
and you have taken an irrevocable step. 
On my knees I beseech you, by your duty, 
by your interest, your honour, and the hon- 
our of the family, by all that has ever been 
so dear to the Lavington blood, do not, like 
a silly love-sick boy, now, in the maturity 
of your years and your judgment, throw 
away those advantages which, in spite of 
Sir John's foolish marriage. Divine Provi- 
dence, as I thought, when the baby was 
stillborn, has almost miraculously preserved 
for you. Write soon, my dear Roger, and 
be guided by one who sees more clearly 
than you do, and who has at her heart 
nothing but your own interest and her duty 
to her family and position. 

" Your distressed and anxious aunt, 

" Eleanor Gwynnett.*' 
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Roger Lavington read this letter not 
without emotion, and with much forbear- 
ance, for he had not forgotten the time 
when he might have thought it wise, and 
perhaps eloquent. 

But now its philosoph}^ revolted him by 
its contrast with that other philosophy to 
which he had become a convert. 

" Poor Aunt Eleanor !" he said to himself, 
with a sort of tenderness he had not felt in 
the days when there had been more sym- 
pathy between them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



nnHE weather had cleared up again ; the 
-*- ''stocks" had been dried by a sun- 
shiny September breeze, the Yule, bright 
and sparkling as ever, had confined itself 
once more to its channel, the birch leaves 
danced and glittered in the sunshine, and 
the line of the hills stood out clear and 
glowing against the silver blue of the sky, 
on the day that Harry came home. A letter 
had been received the previous morning an- 
nouncing his arrival, so that all was in readi- 
ness for him — for " the Captain," who was 
not only " the Captain," but the heir, the all 
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but possessor of the Lavington estates. But 
as yet he was not aware of his own great 
fortunes. He had heard of the death of 
Sir John, and did not doubt for a moment 
that Roger had entered upon his inheritance. 
He was not much surprised to find him at 
Redshiels, or to be asked for his congratula- 
tions, which he gave with the warmth and 
heartiness that had made him everywhere 
a favourite. 

Never in his life had Harry looked bet- 
ter than he did now. Youth with him had 
matured into manhood, with its added confi- 
dence and authority, without robbing him 
of the brightness which makes the chief 
charm of the earlier period. His eye was 
undimmed, though his bright locks were a 
little thinner, and touched with grey, and if 
his cheek was embrowned by suns and 
winds, his forehead was as open and almost 
as fair as ever. 
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"Jenny will, 1 am sure, be a happy 
woman," he said to Roger. " Shall you 
live at Eastwick ?" 

Then it was that Roger told him how 
Eastwick was to belong to himself, and 
Harry listened with an amazement which 
was not altogether pleasure. 

" Upon my word, Roger, it is very good 
of you to tell me all this as if you were 
satisfied, but you cannot really like it. I 
always hoped he might leave me a few 
thousands, for a commander's pay is rather 
poor doings, if, for instance, one should 
marry. But how did he come to leave it 
all to me ? Come, I see there is something 
behind it.'' 

Of course, the history of the affair and the 
terms of the will could not be concealed ; 
and equally, of course, Harry declined, 
point-blank, to profit by them. 

" No. I assure you I would rather have 
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the twenty thousand pounds. It is exactly 
what I want. What ! because you are fond 
of my sister Jenny, am I to rob you of your 
inheritance ?" 

" But you forget you are the heir-at-law. 
And a will is a will. You cannot expect 
me to accept such a present as Eastwick- 
Lavington." 

It was hard work to convince Harry, but 
at last, with the assistance of Mr. Slowcome, 
who was summoned from London for the 
purpose, he was convinced. In one thing, 
however, he would have his own way. The 
twenty thousand pounds which had been 
left to himself were transferred to his sister 
as a marriage portion, and made over to her 
on the day she was married to Sir Roger 
Lavington. The wedding took place at 
Redshiels during the shortening days of 
November, and was a very quiet one, taking 
place so soon after the death of Sir John. 
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Agnes Gordon was the only bridesmaid, and 
Captain Setoun was bridegroom's man. 

The next day Harry was to leave Red- 
shiels to take possession of Eastwick-Laving- 
ton, which had just been vacated by the 
"Dowager Lady Lavington." Agnes Gor- 
don had been very cheerful all day, and, as 
it were, Miss Tommie's right hand on this 
greatest occasion of her later life, when her 
appearance had attracted almost as much 
notice as that of the bride herself. It be- 
came credible then to the younger portion 
of the community that, as they had often 
heard with utter disbelief, Miss Tommie 
'Tait had been pretty in her youth. Pretty 
she was at least now in her old age, with 
her fair face clothed with smiles, and the 
demon of pecuniary care which had so long 
set his mark upon it chased away for ever ; 
pretty, and like a well-descended lady as 
^she was, in her magnificent pearl-grey silk 
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dress and embroidered Indian shawl, both 
gifts from her nephew, Harry Setoun, who 
had on that very day settled upon her, as 
his second mother, an income which seemed 
to her like the possession of almost fabulous 
riches. 

The wedding had been early in the day, 
not usually the case in Scotland, the lun- 
cheon was over, and the few guests dis- 
persed. 

Agnes Gordon went up to her own room 
rather wearily ; she had been very busy for 
some days, and was probably tired ; and, 
having changed her wedding finery for her 
ordinary garments, went out to her favour- 
ite resort, when she wanted to be alone — 
the moss-house in the garden. It was a 
mild, and had been a very fine, day for 
November, which is by no means always so 
gloomy a month as popular prejudice is apt 
to regard it. A little melancholy may be 
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these fine Novembers, pathetic, perhaps, 
with their constant tale, forcible though 
trite, of how man's days and years are but a 
shadow that fleeeth. But "il Penseroso" 
murmurs as sweet a melody as " TAllegro " 
to those not oppressed by a too acute or too 
recent a grief. Agnes Gordon was not a 
girl with anything especially poetical in her 
mind, yet she experienced something in 
harmony with her own feelings, something 
soothing and yet a little sad in the aspect of 
the day and the scene that surrounded her, 
as she sat down in her favourite seat. In 
front was the ** round green " with the 
mossy sun-dial in the midst, and the beds 
around were still full of salvias and fuchsias 
and monthly roses. Dry, withered leaves 
lay in yellow heaps, or rustled gently along 
in the breeze. On the sun-dial was perched 
a robin, uttering now and then a plaintive 
note, and beyond the shrubbery, which 
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hemmed ia the pleasant, bounded scene, 
the sun even already was beginning to get 
low in the sky, and to send long shadows 
across the pale golden lights, shadows 
coming up ever nearer and nearer to where 
Agnes was sitting. 

Poor Agnes! she thought of Jenny, and 
how beautiful she had looked in her 
wedding-dress, and in her tremulous joy, 
and how Sir Roger Lavington, whom she 
had fancied quite middle-aged, had seemed 
to have become young and handsome under 
the influence of his happiness, and she felt 
glad for their sakes. Yet amidst her glad- 
ness, and in spite of it, a sense of contrast, 
which she in vain struggled to repress, was 
forced home upon her. 

She was not handsome — at least, she had 
never thought so. No one loved her. Why 
should anyone, indeed? It would be her 
fate through life to be useful to other people. 
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to be valued, and liked, perhaps, but — well, 
it was a destiny to thank God for. But 
somehow the tears came into her eyes, and 
she bent her head down over her folded 
hands on the little rustic table, trying to 
feel more thankful, trying if possible to 
drive out of her brain an image that seemed 
photographed there — an image of one 
handsome, prosperous, brilliant — ah ! too 
brilliant for Agnes Gordon, and further 
beyond her and above her now than he had 
ever been. At last she raised her head, 
and, like a brain-picture projected out- 
wardly, there he seemed to stand, there he 
really did stand in bodily presence, for he 
spoke. 

*' I felt so dull and lonely at the Brae, for 
Aunt Tommie is so busy putting everything 
away. Do I intrude upon you, Agnes ?'' 

" No, Harry," she answered, quietly ; but 
in reality she could hardly speak. Then he 
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came and sat down near her. Neither of 
them again spoke just then, and Harry 
began to play with a pruning knife which 
had been left upon the table. He did not 
look quite himself. There was a certain 
embarrassment about him, foreign to his 
usual manner. At last he laid down the 
knife, and took something out of his pocket. 
Agnes coloured, and began to tremble, 
when she saw it was the little housewife 
case she had made for him long ago when 
he went to sea. 

" Do you recognise it ?'' he asked, a little 
awkwardly. 

" Yes," she said, faintl}^, and even more 
awkwardly. 

" Agnes, there is nothing in my possession 
I would not sooner part with than that." 
As he spoke he put it to his lips and kissed 
it, continuing, with his head half turned 
from her, " I cared more for you than for 
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anybody else when you gave me this. You 
were my first love, and you are my last. I 
am ashamed to think I ever had another. 
Can you forgive me, Agnes ?" As he spoke 
he turned round and faced her, with a 
perturbed, but ingenuous countenance. 

*'l have nothing to forgive you, Harry — 
I " 

'*Ah! But you have, if you care for 
me. Do you care for me, Agnes ?" 

*' I have always cared for you, Harry." 

** And will you always care for me, as I 
care for you, dear, darling Agnes ?*' 

Agnes's answer was hardly, perhaps, so 
straightforward as the question, but some- 
how it seemed at once to satisfy Harry, and 
to restore his self-possession, for there was 
a sudden sparkle of joy in his eyes as he 
drew close to Agnes, who was pale and 
trembling, and her eyes full of tears. 
Moments of supreme joy, moments that 
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have been longed for, moments that have 

been despaired of, come at last with a thrill 

that resembles pain. 

^ ^ * iff ^ * 

A generation has passed away since that 
wedding day in November, which was also 
a betrothal day. The young have become 
'old, and the old are but a memory in the 
hearts of us who knew them, a fading 
tradition, at the most, in the minds of those 
who are to follow us. 

For a dozen years or so, Miss Toramie 
Tait has slept beside her mother in Red- 
shiels churchyard. Although not so old as 
grannie, she had attained to a good old age ; 
and the longer she lived the more amiable 
she grew. Although few are more brave 
to face adversity, it had been a greater 
temptation to her than prosperity proved to 
be. Every summer she paid a long visit at 
Eastwick-Lavington, and, as Harry and 

u2 
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Agnes took care, was always well-dressed, 
and was much admired by all who saw her 
as the very ideal of a pretty old lady. The 
children stood a little in awe of her, cer- 
tainly, more especially when she enunciated 
her opinions with regard to dictionary 
spelling and frill hemming, together with 
other educational ideas terrible to the* 
modern mind. Still they loved Aunt 
Tommie, because she had been so good to 
papa when he was young, and also because, 
when they were good, she would tell them 
about grannie and Redshiels, and papa and 
Aunt Jenny when they were children. 

Harry and Agnes have a goodly troop, 
now mostly young men and women, come- 
ly, bright, and sensible — a family to prosper 
and to be proud of. Agnes has, indeed, 
been a happy woman, as happy as she 
expected to be. One great trial she has 
had, and that happened soon after she was 
married. Harry was offered the command 
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of a ship at the commencement of the 

Crimean War. He accepted it with alacrity,. 

and Agnes' was not the woman to prefer 

her husband's life to his honour. Yet 

when she went to see his ship sail, and 

watched the squadron steam out of harbour 

with flags flying, and the bands playing 

"Partant pour la Syrie," and thousands 

cheering on land and water, she felt as if her 

heart must break under the weight of this 

anxiety, so far beyond any she had ever 

had to bear before. 

Harry came back — wounded and out of 

health, but with his share of distinction. 

He never went to sea again, and a year or 

two of Agnes's nursing put him, as he said, 

" to rights." There is not a more popular 

couple in England than Admiral Sir Henry 

Setoun, K.C.B., and his wife, nor is there 
a pleasanter house to visit at than Eastwick- 

Lavington. 

Sir Roger and Lady Lavington still come 
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down once a year, though people say Sir 
Roger begins to feel the journey long and 
fatiguing. The Lavingtons have had more 
to try them through life than the Setouns — 
loss of children, and the numerous worries 
which wait upon the life of a public man. 
But trial has two faces in a happy married 
life, and the trials of Roger and Jenny have 
only made them love one another, not more 
truly, for that would have been impossible, 
but with a depth of mutual knowledge, and 
a fulness of mutual trust, which difficulties 
and distresses mutually borne, alone can 
bring, and which, when they do bring, bestow 
upon marriage a sanctity and a completeness 
which belong to no other human relationship. 

<' The many make a household, 
But only one the home." 

Mrs. Gwynnett too has been gathered to 
her fathers. That the Lavington estates 
and title should have been severed, after 
they had been actually united, nearly broke 
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her heart ; but after a time she reconciled 
herself, if not to the accomplished fact, 
at least to the delinquents by whom it had 
been brought about. It is however to be 
feared that her whole life after was attended 
by remorse for having been the means of 
bringing Roger and Jenny so long together 
under the same roof. She was never again 
seen at Eastwick-Lavington, and, if the truth 
must be told, could not or would not get 
on with the Setouns. 

The Dowager Lady Lavington married an 
Italian nobleman, and is understood vaguely 
to be a great personage somewhere or other. 

The Stanmores have a numerous and 
rather extravagant family. George is stout 
and grey-haired, and is considered a 
" pleasant fellow " at a dinner-party, a little 
too fond perhaps of good things, and more 
especially of a glass of old port — a beverage 
still in vogue in these regions. They are not 
intimate with the Setouns, which is rather 
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Texatious to Mrs. Stan more. But, poo 
woman, she has other and greater cares in 
her large family, all the heavier that the 
weight of them falls chiefly upon herself. 
Ueorge takes them easily, and, when she 
would stir him up to exertion, only bids her 
" not worry and be cross," a recommenda- 
tion which has, naturally enough, the eflFect 
of making her crosser. Thus they rub on 
together, with a little, or perhaps not a little, 
of sparring and jarring, yet, in the eye of 
the world, creditably enough. 

George still occasionally quotes poetry 
when he can find a listener, and more 
especially a young lady listener, but year 
by year such listeners become more difficult 
to obtain, and this habit of '* old Stanmore's " 
is, for the most part, found bj' the younger 
generation to be "tiresome" and ''ludicrous," 
for the times change and we change in 
them. 

TH£ END. 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

S>cx>in> EDinoK. yolmnes L and IL Demy Svo. dOs. To bo 
completed in 2 more yolmnes. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND H— Oastle Hill, Norm*n Keep, First King's House, 
lion Heart. Eingless Windsor, Windsor Won, OeofTrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Depiity, The Qneen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons* 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Camar?on, Perot de Ghtveston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Creoy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour, 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor. In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
^idge, A Feast of Death, Gheoffrey Chancer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke,. Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt Kaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 
Two Dncheases, York and Lancaster, Qnion of the Bosea 



" * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,* and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked *Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 

**A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Post. 

*'Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. * Boyal Windsor * 
is eminently a popular work, bristling witii anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
Hie story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shape.*' — Examine'. 

" These volumes will quickly find favour with the widest and most inclusive circle 
of readera From the first days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. 
Dixon tells the story of this famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigor- 
ous way."— Z)at7i/ Tdegraph. 

**Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windsor.* His 
exploration of the Tower of London for a similar purpose, and the curious and care- 
ful researches which his study of that fatal fortress occasioned, had furnished him 
with an abundance and variety of materials for his present monograph on an 
ancient keep and palace of the English Monarchy. Under the sanction of the Queen, 
he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most searching and complete investiga- 
tion of the Boyal House and every other part of Windsor Castle, in and out, above 
ground and below ground." — Daily News. 

*' ' Boyal Windsor ' is a worthy companion to * Her Majesty*B Tower.* It brings 
before the reader with no less fidelity the splendid pageants of history, and it gives 
an animated series of tableaux, the characters in which are so life-like that they 
seem again to pass in very fiesh and blood before our eyes." — Sunday Timet, 

EOUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS.. By 

LiEUT.-GoLONEL E. S. Bbidobs, Grenadier Guards. 1. vol Svo. 15s. 

** The author may be congratulated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The volume will be found both amusing and UBetnV'—AthensBum. 

*' Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readable. His advice 
to future travellers as well as his estimate of expenses may be found serviceable.'* 
—Pall Man Gagette. 

"A thoroughly interesting and amusing book, as foil of solid matter as of gos- 
sipping narrative and pleasant anecdote. We have not met anywhere a truer pic- 
ture of American, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, or Maltese scenery and 
snrronndinga"— Cinir< Journal 
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LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &c. 2 volumes crown 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. Walford has snpplied ns with a highly interestixig and entertaining book. 
It bristles with anecdotes and amasing sketches. The style is viyid, graphic, and 
dramatic, and the descriptions are given with a terseness and vigour that rivet 
the attention of the reader. The historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of ro- 
mance will combine in pronouncing *Londoniana' one of the most readable books 
of the day." — Court Journal 

" There is variety and amnsement in Mr. Walford's volmnes."— PoJi Mail Oazette. 

" These volumes are interesting and entertaining."— JioAn BuU. 

KORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with a 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whetham, Author of "Across Central America," 
&c. Syo. With Map and Illustrations. 15s. 
"A singularly attractive voluma Altogether one of the most enjoyable books 
of travel we have had this season.'* — Qraphic 
"A highly instructive book of travel" — Meumger. 

** MrBoddam-Whetham has something worth telling, and tells it with pleasant 
simplicity and directness. For the botanist and zoologist the volume possesses 
special attractions, and the reader who seeks to gain a general idea of the countries 
traversed will find in it much to attract him."— ^Txamtncr. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wibsknkb, by Chablottb M. Yongb, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"MlWiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Becord Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wiesener's 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
queen. Miss Yonge appears to have snccessfuUy accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken. "^il</^6iuBtfm. 

*' An excellent and interesting book M. Wiesener has worked conscientiously 
and carefully from original sources" — Academy. 

** M Wiesener^s volumes are a valuable contribution to an interesting chapter of 
our history, and we cordially thank Miss Yonge for introducing tiiem in an 
English dress to a wider circle of readers. The book is full of solid information, 
but never dull, and the lively and agreeable style is often picturesque, and some- 
times rises to dramatic intensity." — Examiner. 

"M. Wiesener has done great service to English history in this book, so admir- 
ably translated and edited by the author of *The Heir of Bedclyffe.' The story of 
the youth of Elizabeth is one of the most interesting possible."— i/omm(^ Post. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Alezandeb Bahub Coghbanb, M.P. 1 voL 

demy Svo. 15s. 
M We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members 
of the profession should read it" — Morning Post. 

*' In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form an in- 
tellectual treat of the highest order. *The Th^&tre Fran9ai8 ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-aelected 
library, folly BOBtaining the reputation of its skilful author."— Crart JaumaL 
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HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Travel in Champagne, Franchk-Comtb, the Jura, the Valley of 
the DouBS, Ac. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author of " A Wmtor 
with the SwallowB," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. With lUustrations. 158. 
" Miss Edwards passed her holidays last summer in visiting a singularly interest- 
ing and beaatifiU country. Her present volume, written in the same pleasant style 
as that which described her wanderings in Western France, is so much the more 
to be recommended that its contents are fresher and more novel'' — Saturday Review. 
"Readers of this work will find plenty of fresh information about some of the 
most delightful parts of France. The descriptions of scenery are as graphic as the 
sketches of character are lifelike." — Olobe. 

** The tourist could not have a pleasanter companion than this pretty book, and 
its well laid out itinerariea"— G'TopAia 

**A book of some value, full of pleasant light reading, and containing a good deal 
of information."— ilaKfemy. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Sdcpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 
Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 
Ehig Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
oelle, Daru, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamoricifere and 
Ghrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampbre, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
BonfTet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, Duchfttel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L€on Faucher, Frfere-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^e, 
Mignet Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qngtelet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Blvet, BoBsini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circonrt, Comu, Bistori, &o. 
**ThiB new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations ' has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 

?Dsition which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
aiis. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of x)ennanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking tBMV—AtheruBum. 

*'The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinatii^, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other i>erBons of 
celebrity and eminence.** — Saturday Review. 

** These conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — ^the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Lidian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
public occurrences of European celebrity, we have many very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of optoion on men and things by 

S arsons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
ossia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered."— /SftomtordL 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

**Iii two handsome TolmneB Mr. Dixon here giyes us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive sabject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
in one which will sustain the repntation of its anthor as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent ddscoveries in English history."-— 
AthenaBum. 

**In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Post 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources ck information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and drap:iatio— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — Daily News. 

VOLS. in. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story afforda 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."-— /»o»t. 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z)a«ly Neus. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Decon. A NbwLibrabt Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

** Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, x)erhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Ooloured Illustrations. 30s. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readera 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
Is likely to produce a very useful ettecV'—Satwday Jienew. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical qaesUons, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>a% News. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from Her Diart. By E. Heneaob 
Dkrino. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brongham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messra Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanqne, Warbnrton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Ullathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Bailiie, Lady Gilford, Lady Cork, Mra Somerville, Mrs. Norton, &c. 
"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
ever-interesting period Mr. Derlng may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting lite."— Athenaeum, 

"In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume."— JioAn Bull. 
**In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
vivid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charming reminiscencea" — Tfie Tdblat . 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious soul. His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of fee!> 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

"MraCraik has related a beautiful and pathetic story ^a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
under other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— Pa;; Mall Gazette. 

" In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
so marvellous, and bo simple, as no invention could produca Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way." — Morning Post. 

" We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest" — Church Review. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainbblbau, 

ViNCBNNBB. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P. lvol.8vo. ISs. 
" A very interesting voluma." — THmes. 

"A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.'* — Atfienseum. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading." — British Quarterly Review. 
"A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
and colour." — Morning Post. 

** A well executed book by a polished and vigorous writer." — The World, 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

Lord Dufferin's Tour through British Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLYNBux St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dofferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — THmes. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"— Pa22 Mall Gazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 
fiome entertainijg BtoTleB.\— Spectator. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EdtHon. 8vo. SOa. 

From ths Tdib^:— **A1I the ciyilized world— EngliBh, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in onr national annals. If, in imagination, we talse our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let centnry after century flit past ns, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of EIngland in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixou, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. lu conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompleting the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. dOs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close uie narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, tiie last prisoner in>- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a" — Standard. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbistopheb Jeaffreson, of Dul- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jeaffbe- 
80N, Author of "A Book about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8, 

** Two volumes of very attractive matter : — letters which illustrate agriculture, 
conmierce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Gazettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters." — Athenaeum. 

'* Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Reresby." — JVota and Queries. 

** In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes.*' — Morning Post. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of *the old war,* which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persona Besides the 
Duke of 'Wellington, the Prince Regent, and 'William IV., he was brought into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'AngouIgme, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often Te&d."-~Standard. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Loed 

WnuAM Pm Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8vo. 308. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Bean, 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C.F.Smith; Count D^Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
O. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,Gra8Bini, Bachel, &o. 

**Thi8 new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain, 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — PcUl Mall Gazette. 

»«One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every -pa^e."— Court Journal, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of ** Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

** Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are Indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's L4sh cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— PaZZ Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24a. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli^inti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrSder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Standigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, buther extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von BtUow, LitoUf, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ao. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, BnmboldtHenry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &0. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^^IMeniBttfii. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quebn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4tOf 58. boond. 

"Theae letters, the work of a pure and devont spirit, desMre to find many 
readera They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religions 
Uteratora"— ilMaunffn. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volnme was MrB.JnIin8 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissivenees 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a wJnningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— .firifisA 
Quarterly Beview. 

*' This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Quebn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when prtuted for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring api)eal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

'* These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit**— C^roipAte. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquis de Beaubeoabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
M. YONGB, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
" M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the Monarchy, 
the Bevolntion, and the early promise of General Bonaparte. The opening chap- 
ters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the time when it was perhaps the 
most brilliant ; and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mma Qeoffrin*s salon, 
where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Qreuze, Diderot, and many others, discourse 
literature, art, and philosophy. The variety of scenes described in these pleasant 
memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the canvas, and the account of the 
noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepnblic, give to the whole'work a 
dramatic interest which derives additional charm from the character of the Marquis 
himself."— ^Sottmtoy Revieie. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, 6. a., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
** This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able.*'— VoAn Bull. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAIi ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbngeb Wal- 

POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, With Portrait. SOs. 
" This biography will take rank, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman 
and his^period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa**— 
Morning Post. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2 Is. 
"Written with intelligence and abiUty."— PaW Mall Gazette. 
"A pleasantly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and pro&V— standard. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. BoD- 

dam-Whetham. Svo. With Illustrations. 15s. 
"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.'*— Po/i MaU Gazette. 
"A bright and lively account of interesting trvfeV'^Globe. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L*Ebtranob, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
** This work contains a largo and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealUi of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing like a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to ttie book 
itselF/'-VoAn Bull 

** A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antiquarian, 
and the historian will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission into every 
well-selected library."— i/eMen^rer. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonqe, 

Aathor of the " Heir of RedclyfiFe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" This work discloses a variety of detailn of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolntion 

of July, 1880."— 7Ac Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. MoBNS, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 16s. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readera" — Sporting Gazette, 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
"A thoroughly interesting and readable hook,''— Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbaffbeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last" — Morning Post. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvbt, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. I5s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 lUustrations. 16s. 

** The literary merits of this work are of a very high order." — Athenmutn, 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Harvbt, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 16s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IH. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and mihappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily Newt. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davdeb. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volmnes, full of the most interesting matter." — Pott. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of '^ The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. bound. 
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RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 

of " Recommended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 

GODWYN'S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spendeb, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. Alexan- 
der Fbassb, Author of "A Fatal Passion," &c. 3 vols. 
" This interesting novel will add another wreath to Mrs. Fraser's literary fame. 
The plot is deeply interesting, the incidents startling, and the language vigoroos.** 
— Court Journal. 

THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desabt, Author of " Kelverdale." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

*'Lord Desart'B hmnoar, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his page sparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenaeum. 

"A brilliant and most powerful novel, which is s^re to command wide circulation. 
It is evidently the result of experienced observation of society, and doubtless not 
a few of the characters are drawn from life, and are truly clever and graphic 
sketches The interest is absorbing.'*— Po<t. 

ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of " Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 
"A clever and readable novel." — Sunday Times. 

*' ' Bose Mervyn * is one of the most delightful novels of the day. The characters 
are lifelike, and the interest never flags." — Court Journal. 

MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of " Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 

«>*Madelon Lemoine ' is a carefully written book— thoughtful, pleasant, and high 
toned. The plot of the story is well worked out" — Athenaeum, 

*' ' Madelon Lemoine ' is in many ways a book of exceptional power. Mra Adams 
has humour and she has pathos, and both are well employed. Her figures are 
studies from the lifa Her villagers are not only lifelike, but entertaining as welL" 
"Pall Mall Gazette. 

DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

** Miss Graik's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and 
real. "— ^ thenceum. 
"A singularly pleasing novel" — Saturday Revieir. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of " Queenie," &c. 

2 vols. 2l8. 

** This story is told with both pathos and humour.** — Athenseum. 

" 'Phis is a really charming story, one which, by simple power of description and 
vivid presentment of character, arrests and holds fast the attention. The writer 
has a qcdte uncommon skill in using both humour and pathoa" — Spectator. 

" ♦ Orange Lily ' is the most charming of Irish idylls, told with a dainty grace and 
delicate humour that cannot fail to fascinate the reader." — John Bull. 

GENISTA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of " Gen- 

tianella," " Wood Anemone," Ac. 3 vols. 
" * Genista' will well repay perusal, and is certain to add to its author's reputa- 
tion. The plot is of absorbing interest, and the heroine is one of the most natural 
creations of modem fiction" — Post. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," Ac. 3 vols. 
*' This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches."— ^Spectofor. 
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SIR GIBBIE. By George Mao Donald, LL.D., 

Author of »» David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," &c. 3 vols. 
**Thi8 book has power, pathos, and hamoar. There is not a character which Is 
not lifelika There are many powerful sceaes, and the portraits wiU stay long in 
our memoTj.''—AtheMeum. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell, Author 

of " For the Kmg's Dues," Ac. 3 vols. 
*' There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. MacdoneH's clever story, with delicate 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of description." — The Times. 

RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of *' Viva/' 

" Mignon," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
" An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading. This interesting and brilliant book is 
likely to add considerably to the author's well-established reputation."— P<m<. 

THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," &c. 3 vols. 
** Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will And it impossible to lay down this novel until they have finished iV— Standard, 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of ** Effie 

Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 
** This novel is above the average in merit Some of the characters are drawn 
with no little skill. The dialogue, too, is easy and natural, and Miss Smith shows 
repeatedly proof both of reading and thought." — Spectator. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
*' ' Coward Conscience ' is likely to be one of the popular novels of the season. It 
is original and very well written." — Post. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Oarlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of ita 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. 
There is not a character without individuality." — Athemeum. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mao 

Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 
" A book of a very high order by a man of true genius." — Spectator. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

StiblinGi Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 
*^A charming novel The interest of the book is absorbing." — Scotsman. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

v^roRTH, Author of "The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" We have read ' Hatherconrt Rectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy throughout" — Saturday Reviete. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Arnauld." 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
** These stones are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page. " — Examiner. 
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Published anmia^, in One Vol, roycd 8vo, irtVA the Arms heemtiJtJb/ 
engraved^ handaomdy hound, with giU edget^ price Sis. 6d. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB ^ 879 IS HOW HEADY. 

LoDOB*8 Peeraob AND Babombtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Somames assnmed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, osoally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding 8ui>e- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. , 

Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distingidshing feature of this book." — Timu. 

" Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useftil, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— ^jMctator. 

'*A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — PoiU 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the Btsndard 
A utbority on the snbjeot**— ^Standard. 
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HURST & BlACKETrS STAITOARD IIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUffTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAI8, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a EUngle Volume, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe dn, 
1. SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

*'The first volnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionn- 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

f>roductionB, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtalU' 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold tyx)e, and good pax>er, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pas» 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^xomtncr. 

3. THE GBESCENT AND THE CE0S3. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubefnl and interesting, 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witE 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Qaarterly Revieia. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie* is Miss ELavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and^ 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — AViefummi, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the autiior for means of doing sa" — Excaniner. 

6. ADAM GBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be Biiipa88ed."-i'<M<. 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the* 
subject of universflJ admiratioa" — Afestenger, 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domhiation."— ilMeiunim. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author ia fortunate in a good sabject^ and has produced » 
work of strong effect"— ^Menjnifn. 
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10. THE OLD COUET SUBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A deUgfatfnl book, tliftt will be weksome to all readara, and moat walcama to thoae 
who hare a lore for the beat kinda of reading."— ib 



11. MABOABET AND HEB BBIDESICAIDS. 

** We recommend all wbo are fai aeareb ct a faacinating norel to read thia work for 
IhemaelTea. They will find it well worth their whila Tbere are a fteahneaa and ori- 
ginality aboat it quite charming."— iKtounoN. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

**The pabUcationa included in thia Library have all been ot good quality; many give 
fnformatioa while they entertain, and of that claas the book before na ia a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series ia produced, deserres 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable; there is a steel engraving 
In eadi volume, and the outaides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— iSxamtner. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

**Thls last production ot the author of * The Creacent and the Oroaa * has the same 
elementa of a very idde popularity. It will please its thousands."— tiVo&a 

14. FAMILY BOMANGE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hooltL"^-8kmdard, 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

**The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— iSioiday Time*. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

**Mrs. Gretton'B book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction.'*— 2¥met. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which haye made * John Halifax- 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Po$t. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narratiye is as trustworthy a^ it is attractiye."— Port. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
**If asked to classify this work, w e should giye it a place between * John Halifax ' and 
-* The Oaztons.* **— iSftandard 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTTM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can neyer fail to charm."— /StMtrurfAf JVewi. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it Is a dhanning story 
full of delicate character-painting."- ^Mouewm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for grapliic power and obserration. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accompliiuied author."— iSMunifc^iSevieia 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

•• We commend • Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noyeL Tha 
characters are true to human nafeare^ and tha story la interaatlng.*'— ilMtmsiim. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOEa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book." — Athenasum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
fts well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— j^onoet 

25. NO CHUBCH. 

" We adyise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**-— Athenmtm. 

26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFO, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
%iie.**—Athen<xum. " A charming tale charmingly told."— tSftandordL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noyeL" — TimcM. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose woTk.'*~-£z€uniner. 

28. LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hM stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'* — Qftarterly Review. 

29. BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
iuid charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world will like." — l^knee. 

30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Timei. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolatioa" — Saturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' — Aihenaeum. 

32, SAM SLICE'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.**— Poi(L 

33. CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKR 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— 7¥f7iec 

34. ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — AUunoeum. 

35. AONES. By MRS. OUPHANT. 

*' * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka"-— ilM«n«ttm. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poft 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speak* 
out of a generous heart the purest trotfas of life."—/' ^ — 
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87. NEW AMEBIOA. By HEFWOBTH DIXON. 

** A yery interesting book. Mr. Dixon ha4s written thonghtfnlly and weE" — Tunes. 
**'We reoonunend erery one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dix<m*B very interesting book." — Saturdaif BevieiB. 

38. BOBEET FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for tbe deep and searching 
knoidedge it eyinoes of human thoughts s>nd feelings."— ilM^mvum. 

39. THE WOMAN'S ElNGBOll 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMounim. 

40. ANNALS OP AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest neyer flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Q^arterly Review. 

41. BAVIB ELGINBBOB. By GEOBGE MAG BONALB. 

** The work of a man of geniua It will attract the highest class of readers."— T^mes. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A yei7 good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^oramtner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^StofMfard 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOME. 

**TbiB is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.*'— ^Stomtord 

45. THE UNHINB WOBB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The autiior of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothkig from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work.'^'^Vhited Service Magcume. 

46. A BOSE IN JUHE. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Hose in June * is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Ohronicles of Carlingford.' " — Tima. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
nnaffected style; i^e has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Times, 

48. FH(EBE, JITNIOB. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

**ThiB novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phcebe is excellentiy drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE TONGE. 

*' A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
" Tufl book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilcacfemy, 



